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THE HANDSOME BIRD that now graces our cover is the work of 
LEONARD BASKIN, of South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


PIERRE ARNAUD, now in this country, headed the most recent crop 
of “agrégés en philo’”—those familiar with the French educational 
system will be able to appreciate this distinction. Also first in this 
hazardous competitive examination, but some twenty-six years ago, 
was... 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, whose name in the intervening period has been 
bandied about. His most recently published volume is Kean, 1954, 
unless Nekrassov has just appeared in book form. 


KONRAD BIEBER published L’Allemagne vue par les écrivains de la 
résistance with Droz, 1954, in Geneva. 


FRANK BOwMaN will contribute a study of the “novel of the individ- 
ual” in nineteenth-century France. 


VICTOR BROMBERT has examined Stendhal et la voie oblique, New 
Haven and Paris, 1954. 


HENRY G. BUGBEE, JR. will see his philosophical journal published 
in France. Gabriel Marcel has written a preface for it. 


PIERRE BURGELIN brought out La Philosophie de lexistence de 
J.-J Rousseau, 1952, in Paris. 


JEAN COLLIGNON will publish a study of Francois Mauriac’s writings. 


KENNETH CORNELL will follow The Symbolist Movement, New 
Haven, 1951, with a volume on the poetry of the subsequent epoch. 


RENE GIRARD, who has written extensively on many periods of 
French literature, is planning a volume that will consider Malraux 
and the Existentialists. 


JACQUES GUICHARNAUD, whose short stories Entre chien et loup 
appeared with the Gallimard imprint during those “gala years,” is 
at work on a study of Moliére. 


(continued on page 146) 





























HENRI MAGNAN 


aid Jean Paul-Sartre 


Shortly before the premiere of M. Jean-Paul Sartre’s new play 
Nekrassov at the Thédtre Antoine the author granted us an inter- 
view and, for the readers of Le Monde, answered certain questions 
that naturally come to mind, in the presence of one of the era’s 
most original personalities. 

He received me in the small apartment, all amurmur with books 
and penetrated by light, in which he lives right near Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés, and which overlooks a square where a multicolored crowd 
of children chatter. It is quite different, this sunny morning, from 
the square in Nausea: no “menace’’ weighs upon the city. And up 
here, on his fifth floor close to heaven, the man who doesn’t believe 
in heaven seemed quite calm, in spite of the fever of the last-minute 
rehearsals for Nekrassov. 


I have tried to rediscover, he said to me, the tradition of satire that, 
one may say, has become dissipated since the seventeenth century 
in the Occident, which replaced it with character comedy. You 
will name Becque, Maurice or even Rip, and a few others. How- 
ever, this is not the true heritage of Aristophanes. Either our 
satirical theater is made up of sketches which the master- or mistress- 
of-ceremonies must tie together, or else it develops some pretext 
of a plot that remains rather loose, as is true of the modern Lysistrata. 
In Nekrassov I’ve tried a compromise, a synthesis. 

So your principle aim is to make people laugh? 

Of course. And I want to find these subjects of mirth in our own 
time. Up to now, I have tried as much as possible to treat my 
plays as problems. Obviously, you will tell me that Dirty Hands 
derived from Sardou, and that Lucifer and the Lord recalled the 
seventeenth-century historical dramas in episodes. But if, as Nekras- 
sov unfolds, I often mention the names of my contemporaries, if I 
just barely transpose the laughable reality, | am merely trying to 
get back to the tradition of Aristophanes—who wasn’t embarrassed 
about openly ridiculing Cleon or Socrates. 

(On the subject of Cleon, I believe the freedom of Aristophanes’ 
language led to his mistreatment at the hands of the demagogue’s 
time-servers, who turned against him the notorious lash of satire.) 

Is it true, Monsieur, that the subject of Nekrassov, though intended 
to amuse, risks annoying certain persons at whose expense you 
exercise your verve, and who cannot fail to recognize themselves? 
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I'll make no mystery of its point of departure. Before the holding 
of by-elections, and to exert pressure on an embarrassing rival so 
that he will retire in favor of its own candidate, a great Parisian 
daily that maintains a systematically anti-Communist line calls upon 
one of its writers—a hard-up poor devil, honest and dishonest at 
the same time—to find a new progaganda theme against the Com- 
munist Party. The invention of the personage of Nekrassov, pre- 
sented to the public as a Soviet minister “who has chosen freedom,” 
seems to him a stroke of genius, when an international swindler 
offers to interpret this role in order to shelter himself. Of course, this 
Nekrassov accuses the U.S.S.R. of every crime on earth, for the 
needs of the cause. He serves as the guiding thread for my plot. 

Say no more. I think I can already make out behind your heroes— 
if that’s the right word—some highly placed people who will bear 
you a grudge. 

To judge by certain reactions, that’s already probable. Some news- 
papers refuse to accept the pubilicity notices—paid, of course—for 
my play. As you know, I have no particular fondness for American 
civilization, but over there the press would make little fuss about 
a play that took it to task for some of its practices. Between a paper 
like Le Figaro, for example, reaching four or five hundred thousand 
readers a day, and the hundred thousand spectators of a very suc- 
cessful play, the balance of forces evidently favors the newspaper. 
True, at a time when our minister of justice decides to suppress all 
press attacks, “even trifling,” against the judiciary, nothing is surpris- 
ing: satire is most difficult at the very moment when it would be 
most desirable. 

This leads me to ask you, Monsieur, what are actually, if not 
your other concerns, at least your other occupations. I know that 
editing Les Temps Modernes keeps you very busy. Are you at present 
continuing your study of “The Communists and Peace’’?' 

Yes, I’m finishing it. And I’m also draughting an autobiography 
which matters a good deal to me and which I enjoy writing. It’s 
the story—my own—of a man of fifty, the son of petits bourgeois, 
nine years old on the eve of 1914 and thus already marked by 
the first pre-war era. Between the two wars he advanced pretty 
far in his studies, yet he lived only with an utter misunderstanding 
of the meaning of life. He was the victim of a hoax until one morning 
he found out that one can be the victim of circumstance: a morning 
in 1939 when on his shoulders fell a uniform, a registration number 
and the duty of fulfilling a “commitment” that others had accepted 
on his behalf. From then on he will decide to commit himself on 
his own. 


‘ The first three parts appeared in Les Temps Modernes for July 1952, October- 
November 1952 and April 1954. 
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Enough for several large volumes, I suppose? 

No. One fat book, or two at the most. I should like to avoid the 
romantic and the anecdotal, even when that would offend no one. 
They will be Memoirs, rather, which will define me in relation to 
the historical situation, and utilizing as a means of investigation 
a certain psychoanalysis as well as the Marxist method. I am very 
anxious to try to explain why I write. This was Kafka’s preoccupa- 
tion when he said, “I have a commission, but no one gave it to me.” 
I should like to explain in this work how it happened that I decided 
to go On writing in accordance with a given esthetic form, but taking 
part henceforth in social events: how | . . . burst forth. 

And philosophy proper? 

Exactly. Before getting back to it I wanted to clear away certain 
obscurities, from my own eyes as well. For ten years now I have 
heaped up thousands of pages of notes, two thirds of which I'll 
have to burn before I can give my publisher a possibly worth-while 
essay on “Existentialism and Marxism.” 

In this connection, Monsieur, the recent publication of Merleau- 
Ponty’s Les Aventures de la dialectique and the definition he gives 
of your “ultra-Bolshevism” have stirred up much controversy, a good 
deal of it rather impertinent.* There has been talk of purges, purifica- 
tions, splits and secessions within Les Temps Modernes.* 

Oh, come now! Merleau-Ponty and I separated over choices to 
be made in connection with the Korean war, but we have remained 
friends. He continued for several more years to take an active part 
in directing Les Temps Modernes. At the most you might speak of 
a friendly secession, in 1953. And before all else I'd like to tell 
you that I am a writer, that I have never gone in for politics, and 
never will, in the sense of “making a profession of politics.” When 
I speak of a writer’s commitment, I mean simply that it would be 
nonsense to separate literature from action. For example, what would 
be the value of a psychology of love, apart from the context of 
daily life? The fact of being on the side of certain people, of taking 
the part of the Rosenbergs or declaring myself opposed to the 
rearmament of Germany, implies only my own commitment as 
man and writer. I am incompetent on the level of technical political 
action. Politics, insofar as it concerns me, is limited to the use I make 
of my ballot. If what I write reflects the miseries of our age and 
the way out of them which I glimpse, it is as a writer that I deal 
with them and I’m glad of it. In this respect there’s bad faith in 


reproaching me with being no more a man of action than is Mauriac 
or Montherlant. 


*Les Aventures de la dialectique, Paris, Gallimard, 1955. 
* France-Observateur, 26 May, 1955. 
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It’s often said that the failure of the Rassemblement Démocratique 
Révolutionnaire, founded in 1949, brought you closer to the 
Communists. 

People say lots of things. Sometimes they contain a particle of 
truth. But I had nothing to do with founding the R.D.R., which was 
the work of David Rousset and of Altman. As for its dissolution, 
that’s another matter. In any case, the R.D.R. was only a corpuscle 
that evaded the great laws of historical evolution. One day or 
another, personal conflicts would inevitably have divided its few 
thousand members. 

Do you feel of one mind with the character Dubreuilh whom Mme 
Simone de Beauvoir invented, or perhaps modeled on you, in Les 
Mandarins? 

Yes and no... as so often happens. In a sense, Dubreuilh bears 
no resemblance to me; he assumes political responsibilities; he has 
gone much further than I. Personally I only wish to demonstrate 
the possibility for writers of the Left to continue to act as writers. 

Imagine, Monsieur, that the same problem confronting Dubreuilh 
in Les Mandarins—that of exposing in a periodical, on the basis 
of concurring testimony, the existence of concentration camps in 
the U.S.S.R.—confronted you today. Would you hesitate, if you 
were convinced of the truth of these accounts, to deal with them in 
Les Temps Modernes? 

Not if it wasn’t some invention of Giorgiu or his competitors. 
At the time of the Slansky affair, I think we clearly said what we 
wanted to say. And if I were convinced of the truth of new facts, even 
if revealing them might perhaps embarrass the Communist Party, 
I would reveal them. Either this would create only a ripple, and 
we would continue to agree on other common points, or else it would 
turn out differently, and in that case so much the worse. But I 
insist that, to have the right to validly criticize a movement as 
important as the Communist movement, one must work with it. 
Ninety percent of the criticisms directed against it result from a 
major incomprehension of its definition and vocation. 

On this subject, I'd like to question you about one of the problems 
Merleau-Ponty brings up in Les Aventures de la dialectique. Sub- 
stantially, he reminds us that for Marxism theory and practice are 
part of the same dialectical process—with the consequence that, if 
action enables one to rectify the perspectives of criticism, similarly 
criticism enables one to rectify those of action. And he goes on to 
inquire how this interaction can come about if criticism is impossible 
inside the Communist Party, for one thing, and, for another, whether 
outside the Party action has no grip on history. 

That’s exactly what demonstrates, said Sartre to me at the close of 
our discussion, that many people haven’t understood the reality and 
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efficacy of criticism in the socialist countries they talk about. Given 
that there can no longer be any question there of criticizing the 
general direction of a policy, or of setting in conflict with one 
another the factions which elsewhere arise from the class struggle, 
what is found is a criticism at the very base, constructive but much 
more severe than ours. 

Monsieur Sartre, I think I understand very well why you lay 
claim, and rightly so, to be regarded only as a writer. Nevertheless 
you must be aware that everything you write must claim the atten- 
tion, if not of all those politically active, at least of all the masters 
in thinking of political activity in our age. And thereby you exert an 
undeniable influence on the age and on the men who live it. 

Not at all. One man doesn’t count. One writer doesn’t count. But 
let a group of the latter come to an understanding on major problems, 
and then perhaps it will be another story.* 


(Translated by Rima Drell) 


*We are indebted to M. Hubert Beuve-Méry, Editor of Le Monde, for per- 
mission to print this interview. The French text will be found in the June 1 
edition of Le Monde. 
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Nekrassov and the Critics 


There was rejoicing in the hearts of more than a few critics as they 
left the Théatre Antoine on the night of June 11 after the dress- 
rehearsal of Jean-Paul Sartre’s new play, Nekrassov. Apparently 
little or nothing in the entire play called for a favorable review from 
the critics of the center and rightist press. Given the atmosphere 
tense with emotion which France’s leading author generates around 
him, a discharge of innumerable petty jealousies and venial rivalries 
was to be anticipated. For Sartre is rarely vulnerable. Needless to 
say, most of these critics retained their dignity by assuming an air 
of objectivity. But a certain grim rejoicing was apparent in the 
columns of these mourners as they celebrated the still-birth of 
Nekrassov. It is not my aim to write still another criticism of the 
play. Let us merely examine the line-up of the various reviewers, 
pro and con, in the light of Sartre’s own expressed intentions 
regarding the play. 

Sartre claims that his play is neither propaganda nor philosophy. 
It is merely “a testimony concerning a certain state of affairs with- 
out any philosophical pretention. If you prefer, The Respectful 
Prostitute on the level of politics.” (J. P. Sartre, France-Observa- 
teur, June 9, 1955.) It is, in other words, the expression of Sartre’s 
responsibility as a citizen to denounce a state of affairs which he 
considers dangerous and unjust. What Sartre is attacking in his 
four-hour-long farce is the unreflecting anti-communism of the 
press, particularly those newspapers (such as Figaro and France- 
Soir) called “presse d’information,” with their circulation in the 
hundreds of thousands, and on which the majority of Parisians 
must rely. 

The story of the play, which is divided into two acts and eight 
tableaux, is as follows: Two bums rescue a would-be suicide from 
the Seine. He is a petty swindler wanted by the police, a man with- 
out principles or illusions. His name is Georges Valera. We next find 
ourselves in the office of Palotin, director of the newspaper Soir a 
Paris. Pressure is being put on Palotin by Madame Bounoumi, 
candidate in forthcoming legislative elections. Palotin, in his turn, 
threatens Sibillot, newspaperman in charge of the paper’s anticom- 
munist drive. Unless Sibillot comes up with a new idea to increase 
circulation and elect Madame Bounoumi, he will be fired. Meeting 
of Sibillot and Georges Valera. The great idea is simply that Valera 
will impersonate the Russian Minister of the Interior, Nekrassov 
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who, rumor has it, has been purged from the Kremlin. (The only 
basis for the rumor is that Nekrassov has not been seen at the Opera 
for two weeks. Actually, he is on vacation.) As Henri Gouhier puts 
it in La Vie Intellectuelle, it is an enormous “canular” or practical 
joke. Certainly Sartre wishes us to take the substitution both as a 
joke and as a dastardly plot to fool the people and defame the 
Soviet Union. 

The idea is a tremendous success. The circulation of the paper 
jumps with each revelation of the false Nekrassov (e.g. publication 
of a list of the first two hundred people who will be killed when 
the Communists capture Paris). Madame Bounoumi is elected. But 
in Act II, Nekrassov begins to feel remorse, and the play takes on a 
sober tone as Sartre debates some of the more complex issues 
involved in anti-communism. 

The play was attacked both as bad comedy and bad politics. 
Does Sartre claim to have attempted to rediscover the “tradition of 
satire which one might say has been degraded in the Occident since 
the seventeenth century .. .”? (J. P. Sartre, Le Monde, June 1, 
1955.) Robert Kemp, writing in Le Monde, suggests that the least 
talented Montmartre “chansonnier” would hesitate to accept respon- 
sibility for most of the satirical sketches of Nekrassov. Jean-Jacques 
Gautier (the French Brooks Atkinson) says in the Figaro: “The 
only good moments are based on certain classic scenes too well- 
known, the best speeches are modelled on Moliére or Marivaux. 
For the rest, the scenes follow each other interminably, a mortal 
boredom descends on the astonished public, for what is most difficult 
of all to believe is that a man like Jean-Paul Sartre can descend 
(what am I saying? plummet would be more accurate) to such a 
degree of mental simplicity.” Most critics felt that Sartre had not 
bothered to document himself sufficiently. His journalists seemed 
to them to be mere caricatures and the scenes in the pressroom 
lacking in authenticity. 

The play was generally attacked as artistically bad. The change 
in tone between Acts I and II seemed to some critics to make comedy 
impossible in the second part of the play. Thus Jean Nepveu-Degas 
in France-Observateur: “Should Sartre have limited his objective to 
this first part? Comedy requires a continuity of rhythm which is 
difficult to maintain after a certain length of time. Consider how 
masters such as Labiche and Feydeau seem to lose their breath when 
they try to extend the material . . . Sartre undertook a new play 
after the intermission. The character of the swindler, until then a 
mere pawn on the chessboard, begins to live his own life and to 
ask himself questions which go beyond the framework which was 
first proposed to us. The simplifications which the author permits 
himself, acceptable at the beginning, become excessive in this new 
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light. Moreover, without being aware of it, Sartre passes from broad 
comedy to a clannish comedy, a comedy for specialists; the contact 
is lost, and will only be reestablished at the end of the play.” Thus 
Sartre would seem to have run counter to his own intention: 
“Nekrassov is intended to cause laughter—and laughter, I emphasize, 
without bitterness.” (J. P. Sartre, France-Observateur, June 9, 1955.) 

This lack of bitterness is, precisely, another ground for criticism 
of the play. Several critics felt that Sartre was not sufficiently mali- 
cious to write good satire. While some found that he was not com- 
mitted to his point of view, i.e. not sufficiently Communist. Hence 
Robert Kemp notes the consternation of the audience (which had 
come to applaud) when Sartre introduces Demidoff, an authentic 
Russian, who becomes uncontrollable and grotesque after too much 
vodka. Francoise Giroud, writing in L’Express, points out the artistic 
consequences of this blurred—or perhaps merely overly subtl— 
point of view: “The play suffers, moreover, from a major flaw in 
construction. Sartre should have written an over-all criticism of 
society in which the Communists too would be taken to task. Or 
he should have contrasted the universe of the traitors, the cowards 
and the clowns with the universe of the just. By timidly sketching 
two positions, without choosing between them, Sartre ignored an 
elementary esthetic rule which, indifferent to political passions, 
avenges itself blindly on any author who neglects it.” 

Sartre’s political sympathies are well-known and have been much 
discussed in the past. And he does not develop his political theory 
at any length in the play. For this reason most of the critics did 
not take the trouble to criticize the ideology of the play. They merely 
begin their reviews by stating that they wish Sartre, for all his 
Communist sympathies, had written a good play, and that, although 
they themselves are not Communists, they would be happy to praise 
a good play in favor of Communism. The chief exception is Thierry 
Maulnier (writing in Combat) who debates, at some length, the 
political issues raised by Nekrassov. 

M. Maulnier attacks the play from many angles: Sartre has 
deformed reality. The press is not servile to other great interests. 
Capitalism is not a world-wide conspiracy against Russia. And his 
chief argument: everything that Sartre says could be turned back 
against the Communists. What happens, for example, in the press- 
room of a Communist newspaper when the party line on Tito 
changes? Or on Adenauer? Police and the use of secret denunciation 
exist in the East as well as the West. Sartre, M. Maulnier says, 
accuses the West of betraying the worker. But is the worker better 
off in America or in Soviet Russia? And if Communism is not in 
the process of working for the immediate well-being of the laboring 
classes then it is no better than—to borrow a phrase from Marx— 
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the opium of the people. And, further, if Communism is so inoffen- 
sive and gentle as Sartre portrays it, how will it ever accomplish its 
goals in the face of the evil machinations of Capitalist civilization? 
This is the substance of M. Maulnier’s criticism of Nekrassov. It 
is difficult to refute; but perhaps a large (or merely a small) change 
in point of view makes refutation unnecessary. 

The large change in point of view is to be found in the leftist 
Lettres Frangaises in an article by Marc Beigbeder entitled: “Laughter 
in the service of a truth.” M. Beigbeder found the play lively, amus- 
ing and above all pertinent. Sartre seemed to him to have found a 
real subject and to have treated it with wit and dramatic intelligence. 
Sartre’s farce conveyed to him a full share of poetry and humanity. 

A far more convincing review is that of Henry Magnan in Combat, 
following the article by Thierry Maulnier which I have already 
mentioned. M. Magnan begins by reviewing the attitudes of the 
press. His conclusion, arrived at in advance of the actual publication 
of the criticisms themselves, was that “Sartre would be disadvantage- 
ously viewed by the newspaper critics whose fixed positions in life 
or with the press engaged them . . .” in a manner wholly contrary 
to that of Sartre. 

(But who would think to ask that a newspaper critic be impartial? 
It is contrary to the nature of the job! He is solicited by too many 
influences to which he must respond in too brief a space of time. 
He must please and amuse the majority of his readers, for fear of 
losing his job. Above all, his “personality” as the public identifies 
and becomes habituated to it, is made of a thousand prejudices and 
arbitrary choices, meaningless in themselves, but furnishing a pattern 
for recognition. The journalist becomes “engaged” with the image 
he has created of himself. While drawing the same conclusion as 
M. Magnan, we might add that there was an element of bad faith 
in the failure of critics to recognize their own fundamental hostility 
to Sartre. Such a recognition might have made a positive response 
to the play more nearly possible. ) 

M. Magnan, at any rate, claims that he thoroughly enjoyed 
Nekrassov. And one by one he refutes the criticisms levelled at the 
play. Did Sartre write Nekrassov as a kind of mea culpa, in order 
to atone for Les Mains Sales? “. . . no one imposes anything on 
Sartre,” M. Magnan says. Does another critic regret that Sartre 
lacks the verve of Courteline? Courteline’s comic soldiers, M. Magnan 
says, would hardly be appropriate in these days of mobilization for 
war in Algeria. It is unworthy, he exclaims, to compare Sartre’s 
excursions on a deeply significant theme to the vulgar shows of the 
Butte Montmartre where satire never goes beyond the wrinkles of 


Mistinguette, Thorez’ gun, M. Dubois (chief of police) and the auto 
horns. Etc. 
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Leaving the critics only partially silenced, M. Magnan then tells 
us why he “adores” Nekrassov. And perhaps because he is defending 
the underdog, and because he is for and not against, there is some- 
thing moving in what he says. His is the one review with a note 
of passion: 


For once I find the “villains” unmasked with no thesis to be 
upheld. 


There is not a character in Nekrassov who is not complex, 
multiple, rich with human truth. 


They possess the reflection, the joy, the unspeakable sadness 
of real theater, of pertinent satire. 


. .. Our arteries harden in spite of us! Our love of laughter 
is caged in the idiotic parentheses of a prescribed life. 


For having transgressed the rules of our daily duty, recopied 
on vellum, for having let his heart speak on a scratch pad, 
Sartre has not been understood. 


They expected from the author of Huis Clos the mathematical 
fatality of a last page of this scratch pad: a multiplication 
table. NO! 


The critical response to Nekrassov is a chaotic postscript to the 
play itself. What is the role of the newspaper critic? What is his 
responsibility and what measure of truth can his art sustain? Perhaps 
Sartre himself answered this question, after reading the reviews of his 
play, with the somewhat comforting thought that truth is determined 
(both for author and for critics) by each man’s “engagement,” and 
is cut to his own measure. 
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Raymond Aron and the 
French Intellectuals 


An intelligentsia is born to be unhappy.—Arnold Toynbee 


Karl Marx optimistically prophesied that at the decisive hour of 
the class struggle, the intellectuals of the bourgeois world would 
rally to the cause of the proletarian Revolution. If we are to trust 
Raymond Aron, this fateful hour has come: the intellectuals of 
France consider themselves destined to guide the workers; they are 
seduced by the historic mission of the proletariat in whom they hail 
a new Messiah who, through suffering, has assumed the heroic 
role of a collective Saviour entrusted with the redemption of the 
Universe; they are in the process of being converted to a new 
religion. Of course, Aron’s personal view is that the intellectual 
belongs in the literary cafés of Saint-Germain-des-Prés rather than 
with the disgruntled workers of the Parisian Red Belt. Most of his 
recent articles, many of which have been collected in Polémiques 
(Gallimard, 1955), and more recently his book L’Opium des Intel- 
lectuels tend to prove this point. Joy and generous clapping of hands 
from the traditional Right have greeted his persevering efforts at 
debunking, though some have been a little disturbed by Aron’s 
sceptical conclusions and would have preferred an even more intran- 
sigent stand. In a way, Aron’s position is not an enviable one. 
He would so much have liked to avoid what he describes as the 
outworn alternative between the Right and the Left: he hoped not 
to be pigeonholed. Yet, it would seem that the hackneyed alternative 
still faces the French, and though the Right no longer enjoys calling 
itself the Right, the Left is still very much aware of being the Left. 
Only a few months ago, an entire issue of Les Temps Modernes was 
devoted to the question, and there is much talk in France of a 
Nouvelle Gauche and perhaps even some nostalgia for the good old 
days of the Front Populaire. 

Needless to say, Aron’s frontal attack on the French intellectuals 
fools no one, least of all Aron himself. Everybody knows he is not 
talking of all intellectuals, certainly not of a Thierry Maulnier or of 
the collaborators of La Table Ronde. Everbody knows full well 
whom he means when he writes that the intellectuals have been 
seduced by the myth of the Revolution because that myth seems to 
offer a mystical community to philosophers obsessed by the “solitude 
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des consciences.” In fact, some of his articles are outspokenly 
aimed against Sartre and his group.’ 

How is one to account for the strange attitude of these intellec- 
tuals? How is it that these supposedly clear-thinking, well-meaning 
writers and journalists are so unsparing in their criticism of the 
slightest shortcomings of the democracies, and so obstinately indul- 
gent toward real crimes so long as they are perpetrated for the sake 
of an orthodox doctrine? These are the specific questions that lie 
at the origin of L’Opium des Intellectuels. The answer, according 
to Aron, is the myth of the Left, the myth of the Revolution, the 
myth of tie Proletariat—three myths that have merged into one 
Big Myth endowed with hypnotic power. 

But why has the hypnosis been so effective? Again, Aron has 
ready answers. Ever since the Revolution of 1789, the prestige of 
the Left has been so great in France that even its foes have adopted 
its vocabulary. Ideological confusion has been the result. The Com- 
munists very shrewdly learned early in the game the art of posing 
as the rightful heirs to eighteenth-century Rationalist thought. They 
knew that the French in general love the word “revolution,” for it 
gives them the illusion of perpetuating their past grandeur. As for 
the intellectuals, they display a particular fondness for the term as 
well as for the concept because, in their quest for cerebral stimula- 
tion in politics, they are chronically attracted to extremes: reform 
seems to them boring and prosaic; revolution appears to them excit- 
ing and poetic. Just as the esthete denounces the philistine, so the 
Marxist thinker denounces the bourgeois. Artist and intellectual thus 
feel at one in their fight against a common enemy. Moral non-con- 
formism becomes a literary theme, and the notion of revolt one 
of the commonplaces of art. The fecundity of upheavals is an idea 
with which many a Romantic and post-Romantic mind has toyed— 
and it is not surprising that the myth of the Revolution should 
serve as a refuge for utopian thought and play the part of a mysteri- 
ous intercessor between the real and the ideal. Add to this a certain 
nostalgia for outworn Christian dreams, and it becomes clear why 
the Proletariat should have replaced the Messiah and given rise to 
refreshed millenaristic hopes. Of course, there is also a scientific 


‘It is only fair to recall, however, that during the later 1940s and into the 
1950s Sartre, far from being the darling of the Communists, was a positive 
bugbear to them. L’Humanité denounced his Dirty Hands as “a dirty play,” 
and his essay on “Materialism and Revolution,” recently published in trans- 
lation (Literary and Philosophical Essays, Philosophical Library, 1955), can 
still awaken the enthusiasm of so stout an anti-Communist as William 
Barrett.—But we cannot trace here Sartre’s political evolution, so rich in 
nuances, scruples, ambiguities and frustrations, or decide to what degree, 
and with what particular qualifications, the term “fellow traveler” may be 
applied to him today. 
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quest for a scientific account of history. But most important perhaps 
(according to Aron) are some private preoccupations: the intellec- 
tuals have financial difficulties (in Russia there are State editions of 
writers’ works); they would like to play a political role, but feel that 
they are preaching in a desert; they cannot stand indifference, and con- 
sequently welcome the prospect of being persecuted; they are proud 
and cannot bear to see France’s culture contaminated with American 
ideals. Naive utopianism, a sense of frustration, a little dose of masoch- 
ism, ambition for power, hope for material advantage and a hidden, 
though active, aristocratic chauvinism—these are the ravaging causes 
of the malady that Aron diagnoses. The symptoms are serious: distor- 
tion of mind and abdication to totalitarian modes of thinking. 


Perhaps Aron’s analysis appears somewhat over-simplified. More- 
over, the disease he diagnoses is not really a new one. Unquestion- 
ably, many intellectuals—and not only the rank and file of Les 
Temps Modernes and Esprit—have been attracted to the views 
of the Left, and even the extreme Left. Ever since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, France has witnessed a steady proletarization of 
its intelligentsia. In 1860, the brothers Goncourt already noted with 
some bitterness that the new generation of artists and journalists 
no longer belonged to the well-to-do bourgeoisie (as did the genera- 
tion of 1830) but that, compelled to fight for its bread, this new 
boheme lived, struggled and hated like a true proletariat. Jules 
Vallés, in his trilogy Jacques Vingtras, has drawn the pathetic 
caricature of young men of humble origins pushed by their ambitious 
parents into the teaching profession where they would find mediocre 
and unstable positions. A true intellectual proletariat thus came into 
being, and finally led to syndicalist organizations such as the Con- 
fédération Générale des Travailleurs Intellectuels and the Com- 
pagnons de I’Intelligence (founded in 1921). This social and political 
consciousness was further intensified by ideological struggles and 
was brought to a climax by crises such as the Dreyfus case which, 
in the words of Thibaudet, was a real intellectual tempest. Afraid 
to take sides with injustice and with the privileged classes, afraid 
above all to prove too moderate in their thinking, the intellectuals 
became increasingly ashamed of their apathy, of their inefficiency 
in the field of political action. The Ligue des Droits de [Homme 
seemed an unsatisfactory answer. Flattered by the Communists, 
impressed by the promises, if not by the results, of the Soviet 
experiment, suffering from what Nizan has called social original 
sin, they willingly closed their eyes to criminal methods. They 
developed a philosophy of the lesser evil. Romain Rolland, in 
spite of his polemics with Henri Barbusse (1921-1922), in spite 
of his cry in tyrannos! became converted to Bolshevism and wrote 
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to the anarchist Libertaire in 1927 that Russia was in danger, 
that the imperialist coalition was trying to crush it, that not with- 
Standing its errors and even its crimes, Russia represented the 
greatest, the most powerful, the most fecund hope for modern 
Europe. Without her, no liberty was thinkable! Hand in hand with 
this new faith went a taste for martyrdom. The God that Failed, a 
collection of essays by re-converted and redeemed converts, amply 
demonstrates how, in various countries, men like Arthur Koestler, 
Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, André Gide, Stephen Spender 
attempted to cure themselves of their sense of social guilt by deny- 
ing the very values they held dear, and were tempted to submit to 
a party discipline which would give them relief and satisfy their need 
to bear witness by providing an intellectual martyrdom. Koestler 
describes this cult of the “prolo,” this obsession of all the Com- 
munist intellectuals. Barely tolerated in the Party, they attempted in 
vain to imitate the archetypal, broad-shouldered worker of the 
Putilov factories, gave up wearing ties, made sure their nails were 
dirty and did their best to castrate their thinking. Yet they did not 
succeed in resembling the ideal comrade Ivan Ivanovich. The phenom- 
enon was not limited to any single country. In a recent book, 
Czeslaw Milosz has described the Polish intellectuals’ nostalgia for 
the masses,’ their readiness to swallow the “Murti-Bing” pills 
imported from the East and scientifically prepared to soothe the 
anguish of decadent and tormented souls. The disease Aron diagnoses 
was already diagnosed, in 1929, by Emmanuel Berl: the intellectual 
is attracted to Communism because, in bourgeois society, he smells 
the odor of death.* The very sons of the bourgeoisie, like Hugo- 
Raskolnikov in Sartre’s Mains sales, suffer from the stench, deny 
their family ties and set out to forge for themselves a fresh virginity. 

Many admirers of Sartre have been disturbed by the nebulousness 
of his social metaphysics and appalled by the increasing boredom 
which emanates from the thickly cluttered, indigestible pages of 
Les Temps Modernes. Even some characters in Simone de Beauvoir’s 
Les Mandarins protest against this apparent esthetic abdication: 
Lambert observes bitingly that Dubreuilh’s Vigilance (read: Les 
Temps Modernes) has given up printing novels and short stories 
in order to stuff its issues with social documents and reportages. 
Perhaps, in Beauvoir’s post-war world, the intellectual secretly feels 
or fears that he has no longer anything to contribute to art or 
thought. “In the country of Diderot, Victor Hugo and Jaurés it is 
assumed that culture and politics go hand in hand. For a long time 
Paris took itself for Athens. Athens no longer exists, that’s fin- 


* The Captive Mind, New York, Knopf, 1953. 
* Mort de la pensée bourgeoise, Paris, Grasset, 1929. 
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ished . . .” Scriassine, like Raymond Aron, points to the disease 
and denounces the heresy. He prophesies that Dubreuilh (read: 
Sartre) will abandon literature. He is the articulate and horrified 
witness of Dubreilh’s criminal silence with regard to Soviet concen- 
tration camps. The entire novel describes the moral plight of leftist 
writers after the war and the Liberation: their early optimistic dream 
of pursuing the work of the Resistance movement and of perpetuat- 
ing the united front; their faith in Russia as the incarnation of the 
socialist experiment; their increasing awareness of dictatorial methods 
within the U.S.S.R.; their resentment and despair at finding them- 
selves caught between the “imperialistic” United States and the 
Russia of the concentration camps. 

The moral background of the novel is a somber one: the failure 
of the Front Populaire in the thirties; the “dirt” during the German 
occupation; life in the Resistance movement; the tortured and dead 
comrades; France’s fall to the status of a third-rate power; the 
atom bomb on Hiroshima—all these somehow convince Dubreuilh 
(and to some extent Perron) that the morality of the individual 
can no longer be efficacious, that the only hope lies in the social 
Revolution, that the only ones capable and worthy of preparing and 
fighting for this Revolution are the industrial, urban workers, that 
the only organization qualified to speak for and lead this proletariat 
is the Communist Party. Ergo . . . if one cannot help actively, if 
one finds it hard to agree with everything, one can at least keep one’s 
mouth shut. “I do not claim that the Party is beyond criticism; 
I do claim that one has to deserve the right to criticize.” Readers 
of Les Temps Modernes may remember Sartre’s ironic answer to 
Camus during the polemical and insulting exchange of open letters 
in the summer of 1952. Many of the arguments of this three-year 
old quarrel have been transposed by Simone de Beauvoir in her 
novel. Dubreuilh knows that private morality and social morality 
are no longer compatible; thus, having to choose between telling the 
truth or appearing as the enemy of the Communists, he prefers to 
remain silent. Holding himself and his generation guilty, he denies 
himself the privilege of divulging documents that reveal the “con- 
centrationist” methods of the Soviet regime. He confesses to his 
wife: “My duties as an intellectual, the respect for truth—these are 
all trifles. The only thing that counts is to know whether by denounc- 
ing the camps, one works for or against men.” This statement 
illumines significantly the entire political position of intellectuals such 
as Dubreuilh: they want to assume the role of an opposition, a 
minority outside of but allied to the Communist Party. The position 
is an untenable one, as Dubreuilh soon discovers. And for a while 
it might seem that Scriassine was right in stating that the French 
intellectuals had reached a blind alley: Dubreuilh sees that the 
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minority does not have a chance, that the intellectual no longer has 
any part to play, nor anything to say, that he is powerless, that 
literature has lost its rights, that one can only write meaningless or 
harmful books. But in spite of this temporary defeatism, he does 
not capitulate. Still convinced that there is no longer any salvation 
for the individual, Dubreuilh once more throws all his energies into 
the political battle. Like a true tragic hero, he knows he is doomed; 
his is a lucid and painful awareness of the hopelessness of his position 
and the futility of his action. Yet he organizes another weekly paper 
and goes to his inevitable doom, fighting. 

Raymond Aron’s book and Simone de Beauvoir’s novel appeared 
during the same literary season (1954-1955); but it is not merely 
this chronological coincidence that suggests a juxtaposition of the 
two works. On different levels, and with different means, they discuss 
very similar problems—only Beauvoir’s novel is a useful corrective 
to Aron’s study. The problem is not quite as simple as he seems 
to imply. Aron’s fears are very legitimate, his generalizations are 
pertinent, his point of view is that of common sense. “Politically” 
speaking, one feels strongly tempted to agree. Only, some of the 
premises are more complex than Aron makes them out to be. To 
begin with, what is an “intellectual”? Aron, very rapidly, offers some 
definitions: in the broad sense of the word, the category includes all 
the non-manual workers. In a narrow sense, it is limited to the 
liberal professions (lawyers, doctors, teachers). In a still narrower 
sense, it comprises the artists, the scientists and the popularizers of 
knowledge. If one is to apply a social criterion, one arrives at still 
another definition. From a moral point of view, the definition involves 
a problem of objectives (obviously a professor of Law is more 
of an intellectual than a lawyer); from the economic point of view, 
it raises the question of whether a “dilettante” should be included. 
Aron seems to believe that the intellectuals are those who translate 
opinions into theories, who are not satisfied with living, but want to 
think their existence. 

It would seem, however, that not one of these definitions, taken 
separately, is fully satisfactory. The notion of a cultural élite is 
much too broad a concept when applied to advanced countries such 
as France. A psychological definition would soon degenerate into 
caricature. A professional definition does not take into account the 
sense of vocation, the concern for values, the striving for objectives: 
it neglects the ethical aspect of the question. Any attempt at a social 
definition tends to be arbitrary and even sectarian: it throws together 
without distinction professionals, bureaucrats, white-collar prole- 
tarians, and reduces all these categories to a non-existent common 
denominator. The moral definition fails to point to the degree of 
social responsibility involved. The philosophico-historical definition 
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(such as the one provided by Arnold Toynbee) proves to be alto- 
gether too absolute and too detached from the political contingencies 
of a given period.* As for the political definition, it raises a delicate 
question: do not the intellectuals affirm their political stand by reac- 
tion rather than through adhesion to any given political party? 

Is there then no common denominator? Vincent Berger, the hero 
of Malraux’ Les Noyers de l’Altenbourg, observes, during the 
symposium which brings together philosophers from various coun- 
tries, that these faces so diversely and profoundly characteristic of 
the different nations to which they belong, nevertheless resemble 
each other. “My father discovered to what extent the intellectuals 
constitute a race.” But a “race,” of course, which is to be recognized 
through moral rather than physical traits. 

One hesitates to undertake this moral portrait. Sensibility modeled 
on thought; faith in the efficiency of ideas as an organizational force 
in the tangible world; the utilization of culture as an instrument 
for criticizing tradition; the unselfish, gratuitous pursuit of truth, 
but, simultaneously, the pursuit of a humanitarian ideal; the trans- 
mission or preaching of moral values; the sensation, now proud, 
now humiliated, of existing outside the social framework, and yet, 
on the whole, an obvious sympathy for the laboring segments of the 
country and a consequent attraction to leftist political parties; a 
feeling of “not belonging” and of impotence; jealousy of men of 
action; the cult of revolt, sometimes even of anarchy; the nearly 
obsessive fear of finding himself on the side of injustice; nostalgia 
for the masses coupled with the complexes of a “fils de bourgeois” 
ashamed of belonging to the privileged classes—these constitute only 
some of the more permanent traits of that strange creature, the 
intellectual, and particularly of the French subspecies. 

The son of Vincent Berger discovers, to the tune of the 1940 
defeat, that an intellectual is not just a person to whom books are 
necessary, but any man to whom an idea, elementary though it may 
be, can become the guiding principle of life. Perhaps even a certain 
brand of asceticism is the appanage of the intellectual. The man- 
darin, according to Simone de Beauvoir, is a kind of puritan: the 
very idea of luxury affrights him. In spite of failures and humilia- 
tions, he obstinately returns to his self-assigned tasks. Ascetic in his 
cult of work, he proves to be equally ascetic in his relations with 
fellow men: not so much with concrete men as with “humanity,” 
toward which he feels unequivocally responsible. Nothing could be 
more characteristic than the scruples of one Sartrean hero (Mathieu 
in Les Chemins de la Liberté) who blames and even insults himself 
for not suffering enough for the far-away, anonymous victims of the 
Valencia bombing. “One cannot suffer for what one wants to,” is 


“A Study of History, 1V-V1, Oxford University Press, 1939. 
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the bitter remark of Mathieu. But it is a bitter remark precisely 
because his “role” as an intellectual seems to incite him to give an 
account of man’s tragedy. Dubreuilh, in Les Mandarins, asks him- 
self: “What does it mean, the fact that man never ceases talking 
about himself? and why is it that some men decide to speak in 
the name of others: in other words, what is an intellectual?” But 
the very question implies the answer: the intellectual is precisely 
the one who has decided to speak, and speak up, in the name of 
humanity. 

Primarily a witness, the intellectual also considers’ himself involved, 
perhaps guilty, particularly when the suffering is distant and the 
victim inaccessible. Much fun has been made of this sense of “global” 
responsibility. In a symposium organized by Partisan Review on 
the subject of “Religion and the Intellectuals” (February-May 1950), 
James Agee mockingly describes these poor people who have been 
badgered half out of their minds by “the daily obligation to stay 
aware of, hep to, worked-up over, guilty towards, active about, 
the sufferings of people at a great distance for whom one can do 
nothing whatever.” He scornfully refers to this acute sense of social 
responsibility as a sort of playing-at-God (He being in exile) over 
every little accident or incident, with the sense of virtue increasing 
in ratio to the distance. Though Raymond Aron can hardly be said 
to speak for the Christian faith in the wisdom and mercy of God 
(and in the ultimate reign of justice), he too considers it somewhat 
pompous and illusory to worry at a great distance about the peasants 
of India who do not eat enough, the mistreated Negroes of South 
Africa, the worker-priests affected by the Papal decision or the 
ex-Communists pursued by McCarthy. But one thing both Agee and 
Aron seem to forget: to speak up for others evidently also implies 
to suffer for and with others—to suffer, and sometimes even to 
expiate. Primarily a witness, the intellectual also wishes to be a 
martyr. Since God is in exile, who remains to give an account of 
human destiny? Hand in hand with sincere scruples and authentic 
humility goes an immense pride, the modern intellectuals’ Aybris. 
Maybe it is this very pride—the pride of suffering and the pride 
of persecution—that explains, better than any other single fact, the 
undeniable attraction of the millenaristic dream-theories of Marxism 
and the immanent sacredness of the proletariat. The intellectual 
rediscovers the antique myth of the redemption of the Universe 
through suffering. 


There is another aspect of the relationship between the intellectual 
and the extreme Left which Aron does not consider—and rightfully 
so, for it does not enter into the scheme of his polemics. The mystical 
marriage of the intellectual with the extreme Left really rests on a 
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basic and mutual misunderstanding. If one examines that marriage 
more closely, one soon discovers that the proletarian and revolu- 
tionary elements of the Left never ceased expressing their contempt 
and distrust of the “egg-head.” Arthur Koestler describes with great 
vividness the atmosphere of suspicion that reigned in the party cells 
and the mental tortures undergone by him and his fellow intellec- 
tuals: barely tolerated, their position was somewhat akin to that of 
the “useful Jews” during the Hitler régime who were permitted to 
survive and wore special arm bands to prevent their being sent to 
a gas chamber by mistake. The workers were the “Aryans” of the 
Party. 

This attitude is not a new one. It is very characteristic that 
Proudhon, one of the rare socialist writers to have come from the 
lower classes (though Marx called him a petit-bourgeois socialist), 
refused all his life to be considered an intellectual. No less significant 
was the attitude of the French delegates to the First Congress of the 
Workers International in Geneva (1866): pointing to the danger 
of the organization being invaded and underminded by unscrupulous, 
ambitious and privileged schemers, they asked for the exclusion of 
all intellectuals. Far from accepting them, the revolutionary Left 
tends to consider them as enemies or as subversives. Did not Lenin, 
in 1907, refer to them as cowardly menials of the counter-Revolu- 
tion, as self-satisfied narcissi enamoured of the dung-heaps that 
surround them? The violence of the tone corresponds to the blackest 
phase of the reaction after the ruthless crushing of the 1905 insur- 
rection. Nevertheless, the bitterness toward the intellectual remains 
a constant fact. They are contrasted to the manual workers and 
accused of plotting to use the ignorant proletariat as an instrument 
for selfish gains. Bakunin repeatedly affirms the impossibility of 
converting to socialism the arrogant and cast-conscious “aristocrats 
of the intellect.” Karl Kautsky advises the Party to protect itself 
against these success-hunters. Hubert Lagardelle, in a speech deliv- 
ered to a group of socialist students in 1900, refers to the intelli- 
gentsia as a “floating” group, with bourgeois sympathies and con- 
tempt for the workers, in search of power, using politics for selfish 
aims and devoid of a practical education. According to him, they 
can only be used as spokesmen, as phonographs to propagate the 
wishes and the decisions of the proletarian movement. Paul Lafargue 
goes even further, and in Le Socialisme et les Intellectuels (1900), 
bluntly states that the intellectuals possess neither a sense of 
solidarity nor civic courage, that they are merely fit to be the 
clownish entertainers of a paying clientele. In 1912, after some 
resounding articles in the Bataille Syndicaliste, Georges Yvetot 
decided to exclude the intellectuals from the C.G.T. (Confédération 
Générale du Travail) under pretext that they belong to secondary 
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professions, display no group interest, and have not suffered enough. 

To be sure, the danger of fascism, and in particular the Spanish 
civil war, changed the tune considerably. But the sharp criticism 
leveled at the intellectuals by socialists and Communists alike, 
rankled in their conscience. Considered faithless, arrogant, ready 
for compromise, they suffer from the contempt in which they are 
held. In the words of Sartre’s hero Mathieu, they feel “innocent 
and guilty, too severe and too indulgent, powerless and responsible, 
bound up with everyone and rejected by all.” Is Brunet not there 
to remind him that he is only a watchdog of the bourgeoisie? 
But strangely enough, even Brunet, the Communist, feels uneasy: 
“Intellectual. Bourgeois,” he mutters to himself. “Separated for ever. 
Try as I may, we will never have the same memories.” “You are not 
one of us,” says the Communist Gaigneux to his party comrade, the 
young professor Jourdan (in Marcel Aymé’s Uranus). Like King 
Philip’s haunting words in Verdi’s Don Carlo “. . . ella giammai 
m’amo!” that awareness of the gulf that. separates them from the 
proletariat echoes in their minds and contributes very largely to what 
Aron calls the estrangement of the intellectuals. 

Estrangement from all quarters: the attitude of the Right is hardly 
more favorable. Simone de Beauvoir, in an article on contemporary 
rightist thought (Les Temps Modernes, issues 112-113, 114), shows 
that the bourgeoisie also distrusts the intellectual. There exist, of 
course, bourgeois theorizers, those whom the Marxists disparagingly 
call the peddlers of illusion. To be sure, rationalist thought has 
been for the bourgeois world an instrument of liberation; but this 
very rationalist thought is also a double-edged weapon. The bour- 
geoisie displays toward the intellectual an ambivalent attitude: the 
very intellectuals who most ardently combat Marxism are considered 
with suspicion. The word “intellectual” easily assumes, for the Right 
as well as the Left, a pejorative meaning. The “solid” citizen 
(Sartre’s salaud), remembering the low esteem in which he is held 
by artist and philosopher since the nineteenth century, considers them 
as non-conformist, prodigal sons, forever on the verge of denying 
their origins. As for the more outspokenly reactionary elements, 
their attitude is even more violent. Edouard Berth, an ardent royalist 
and sympathizer with the Action Francaise, gave vent to this violence 
in a long-forgotten but significant book, Les Méfaits de I’Intellectuel 
(1914): comparing the intellectuals to ignorant and pedantic school- 
masters, he sees in them an anti-heroic caste that attempts to impose 
on the modern world nauseating humanitarian ideals, denies the 
age-old heroic, religious, military and nationalistic values, and strives 
to replace these by a morality of cowardice. 
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“An intelligentsia is born to be unhappy,” writes Arnold Toynbee. 
And it is perhaps the causes of this unhappiness that Raymond 
Aron has failed to analyze in his book. The social metaphysics of 
Sartre may be nebulous; he, and his followers, may be too quick to 
denounce relative ills and too ready to ignore concrete problems 
through a “proud will to think for all of mankind.” Unquestionably, 
a kind of Promethean hybris characterizes the modern intellectual. 
But that hybris is only one aspect of the modern Prometheus. For he 
is also sincere and profoundly humble. Severe toward himself, he is 
aware that his tragedy is not exclusively a personal one. Caught up 
in a drama of ideas, he nevertheless feels isolated and lonely. Like 
Vigny’s Moses, he suffers from being misunderstood and from pro- 
voking hostility. In a world in which everything is being categorized 
and defined, he finds it difficult, yet necessary, to define and situate 
himself. He chooses to take sides, and through this choice only 
provokes further tension between extremes. His idealism, his quest 
for absolutes, make him an easy prey to imaginary scruples and 
arbitrary solutions. Politically speaking, he may err—and Aron may 
be as justified in his alarm as he is in his ironic statements about the 
incorrigible naivete of those who will always be the first to fill the 
concentration camps. The irony may be prophetic. But is the alarm 
really justified? That is another question. Aron himself has written, 
in an article for the Figaro littéraire (September 27th, 1952), that 
revolutionaries such as Sartre have never yet disturbed the sleep of 
any banker. Perhaps, after all, this is not a political problem? 
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Les Temps Modernes: 
Peep Sights across the Atlantic 


When Sartre prefaced the first number of Les Temps Modernes in 
October 1945, he dwelt not only on responsibility in literature, but 
on the concept of each man as a totality. By implication, not solely 
France and its citizens, but people everywhere were to be the concern 
of the new existentialist periodical. This program has been carried 
out by the magazine to such a degree that literature has never 
attained the importance accorded to political, economic, and socio- 
logical matters, both in France and abroad. Inevitably the United 
States has often been the subject of scrutiny. It is almost axiomatic 
that criticism of a nation in a foreign magazine provokes intense 
disapproval in the group so judged. But it is not uninstructive, since 
we are not models of perfection, to see which errors and vices strike 
the foreigner when he Ic oks at us. 

Uncle Sam had established a set of characteristics in European 
minds long before World War II. He was concerned with profit; 
he lacked tact but had in compensation a frank and blunt nature; 
he was concerned with size and quantity rather than quality and 
refinement. Culturally, he was a child. Would existentialism, con- 
cerned with present problems and man’s contemporary condition, 
shed new light on the United States of the mid-century? 

During the first months of publication, Les Temps Modernes had 
sO many French matters to discuss that the United States received 
only scant attention. Existentialism, under attack from both Catholics 
and Marxists, required articles of defense. The De Gaulle regime, 
economic chaos, France’s loss of prestige, and the judging of erstwhile 
collaborators with Germany were the imminent and pressing subjects 
of the moment. The United States came into the economic picture 
of course. The disproportions in world economy, with the high 
demand for American products and the desire of the producer of 
those products to export, were discussed by Pierre Uri. 

In a double issue of August-September 1946 Les Temps Modernes 
treated the United States. Almost half of the contributors were 
American, a very good idea, except for the fact that these writers 
could scarcely by called a representative group. The unfair treat- 
ment of Negroes in America, as well as Negro culture, had great 
prominence. Richard Wright related his tribulations in Chicago, 
while St. Clair Drake and Horace Clayton wrote on Harlem and 
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on the mulatto population. A Frenchman, Boris Vian, contributed 
an essay on the Negro spirituals. Equality for the colored popula- 
tion, certainly in line with the laudable general policy concerning the 
dignity of the individual, became a platform in the periodical, 
which soon began publishing the instalments of Black Boy, and 
Simone de Beauvoir’s observations during her travels in the United 
States. 

The contents of the special number on the United States do give 
an unflattering picture of American mentality and institutions. False 
sentimentality, brutally delineated in Philip Wylie’s “Mom,” the 
vogue for psychoanalysis, discussed by George Devereux, lack of 
artistic originality, sexual prudery, the materialism of the working 
classes, and the importance of the comic strip help to create this 
deplorable composite picture, which was supplemented by an essay 
seven months later, written by James T. Farrell and entitled “La 
Situation présente de la culture américaine.” In this article, Farrell 
challenged the idea that the writer in America enjoyed genuine 
freedom of expression. 

The American scene, from New York to California, from Texas 
to Massachusetts, was recorded with frankness and considerable 
acuteness by Simone de Beauvoir during her trip to this country. 
Her diary began to appear in Les Temps Modernes in December 
1947 and continued through the spring of 1948. Her descriptions 
of places and people are not without vividness, and even have a 
journalistic flair. Her energetic mind, constantly (and sometimes 
rashly) drawing generic implications from specific observations, was 
seemingly never asleep. She found many things to distress her in 
her rapid examination of American life: conformism, racial discrimi- 
nation, but above all an intellectual apathy which vitiated the quali- 
ties of kindliness and sincerity she observed. The United States, as 
she says, was a constant source of amazement and disappointment. 

While Simone de Beauvoir was revealing to the French the genus 
americanum, two events in the United States claimed the attention 
of Les Temps Modernes. John Parnell Thomas, continuing the Dies’ 
investigations, was questioning Hollywood stars and producers about 
communist infiltration, and the Marshall plan was being elaborated. 
The report of the interrogations on subversive activity, given by 
Les Temps Modernes, despite comic overtones, is the indictment 
of an autocratic procedure which gives insufficient means for the 
accused man to defend himself and which assails the rights guar- 
anteed by the constitution itself. 

On the Marshall plan, two essays, one an American viewpoint, 
the other that of Jean Domarchi, appeared in January and February 
1948. Both are hostile to the project, both are suspicious of not only 
the intentions but of probable results. Domarchi concludes that 
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neither Europe, France, nor the United States can solve their 
economic problems by this means. 

By the middle of 1948, the emphasis on racial discrimination in 
the United States, the protest against anti-communism, the suggestion 
that American political strategy wore the mask of altruism, and 
the general portrayal of the American character led some readers 
to declare that Les Temps Modernes was indirectly serving the cause 
of Communism. A denial of such affiliation, signed with the collective 
initials “T.M..” opened the July issue of the periodical. Sartre’s 
group, it explained, refused to take a partisan position toward one 
or another political power. The writer’s responsibility is to observe 
contemporary phenomena in all its facets, seeing faults and virtues 
where they are. War being a greater evil than any political system, it 
is better to try to consider the point of view of Russia than to label 
it as diabolic. Illustrating this principle, Pierre Uri followed the 
editorial declaration by a study of the corrupting elements of politics 
and international rivalry that entered into implementation of the 
Marshall plan. 

During the rest of 1948 and most of 1949, the United States 
did not receive great attention from Les Temps Modernes. Richard 
Wright wrote on the role of the Negro in American literature and 
described his personal association and break with the Communist 
party during the nineteen-thirties. The election of President Truman, 
and the monetary conference at Washington, were briefly discussed. 
In October 1949 one article did contain an indictment both of 
English and American foreign policy concerning intervention in 
Greece and Turkey during 1947. Entitled “Les ‘Démocraties’ en 
action,” and written by E. N. Dzelepy, this essay was a denuncia- 
tion of practices which could endanger world peace for national or 
financial reasons. The author, clearly no admirer of the Truman 
doctrine, linked the intervention in Greece to Anglo-Saxon interests 
in the near-East oil fields. For Les Temps Modernes, as was stated 
in the editorial note, this was a tragic betrayal of the humanitarian 
ideals of socialism. 

A year later this same analyst, E. N. Dzelepy, undertook, in a 
series of two articles, to give an analysis of the foreign policy of the 
United States. An editorial note preceded the first of these articles, 
saying that Les Temps Modernes regretted that the writer, in his 
discussion, had not spoken of Russian acts which sometimes explained 
American policy. This was a true observation, for the mention of 
Russia’s role is almost altogether confined to official statements that 
the Soviet aims were always in directions of peaceful co-existence. 
The writer finds his villains in “soviétophobes,” in military and 
financial pressures. A dramatic struggle, with noteworthy dissensions 
between President Truman, the Security Council, Congress, party 
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leaders, and the State Department is his picture of American foreign 
policy. A sad picture it is; frustration and wrong decisions mark the 
entire five years since the end of World War II. Frustration, because 
the United States found her sense of security in atomic weapons 
was unfounded, and because Communist control of China ended 
her hope for Americanization of that country. Wrong decisions, 
because our country ruined each occasion for understanding with 
Moscow, refused to recognize Communist China, and now was mak- 
ing a new error in Korea. A new article, in December 1950, by 
Dzelepy showed General MacArthur forcing more cautious minds in 
the White House and the Department of State into decisions fraught 
with peril for world peace. 

July 1952 marks a date in the declaration of political sympathies 
of Les Temps Modernes, for Sartre took an open stand in favor of 
the French Communist Party, the only group in which he professed 
to see a hope of world peace. The first two instalments of his “Les 
Communistes at la paix” appeared in issues in which Dzelepy com- 
mended Russia for her note of March 10, 1952 calling for a con- 
sideration of a treaty of peace with Germany and in which René 
Guyonnet described the “witch-hunts” of subversives in the United 
States. After the election of President Eisenhower came a consider- 
able number of unfavorable reports on the internal and foreign policy 
of the United States, among which were denunciations of forced 
labor (through all kinds of devices ranging from indebtedness to 
outright violence),‘ championship of the Rosenbergs, and a picture 
of the United States under the new administration, embarking on 
an aggressive military program against Communist China, but forced 
to retreat when her European allies refused to agree with such a 
program. Pierre Naville’s two articles “Etats-Unis et contradictions 
capitalistes,” are badly entitled since the author examines not only 
the anomalies in the capitalistic economy but those in the Russian 
bloc. The Naville studies are a pleasant relief from partisan and 
one-sided reports, such as those by Dzelepy, but they are no indica- 
tion of a change in policy of the magazine. 

From July 1953, when “American Way of Death,” signed with 
collective “T.M.,” bitterly denounced the execution of the Rosen- 
bergs, until the present time, Les Temps Modernes has been fero- 
iously acrimonious against the United States. The short notations 
in “Le Cours des choses” most often could be defined as “nasty 
cracks.” An evil Dulles encouraging the French in Indo-China, a 
F.B.I. supporting the Ku Klux Klan, a nation sowing seeds of dis- 
sension in Europe through N.A.T.O. and spreading her financial 
interests in South America, such is the international picture. Within 
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the United States, the “witch hunts” and McCarthyism furnished 
ample material for violent comment. 

The reporting of this last subject, where no effort is made by 
Les Temps Modernes to indicate opposition and even corrective 
adjustments, reveals an almost constant fault in this periodical. Even 
if “la littérature engagée” implies a definite stand, nothing in the 
initial statement of the magazine’s aims would seem to preclude a 
fair consideration of opposing forces in a question. If every move 
of the American government is to be regarded with suspicion, why 
should not those of the Russian bloc be subjected to the same 
scrutiny? If the treatment of the Negro is to be a paramount sub- 
ject, why not indicate the progress made in correcting an abuse? 
Les Temps Modernes has done an able job in collecting imprudent 
remarks by American individuals, but there is dearth in examples 
of those more sober voices who often triumphed over excess. 

The reader in this country, even though he does not demand 
adulation, even though he heartily applauds aims of Les Temps 
Modernes in championship of equal rights for all, in pleas for peace, 
and in colonial emancipation, is not likely to be impressed by the 
violent tone of propaganda which has unfortunately become the 
magazine’s usual one. More grave, it would seem, is the responsibility 
toward that much larger portion of the periodical’s public, the 
French. To present an inequitable total picture of a foreign land 
hardly serves the interest of truth. 
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Engagement as a 
Professional Risk 


Few French writers have managed to stay away from political con- 
troversies, in the twentieth century. Engagement, a watchword dia- 
metrically opposed to the long cherished art for art’s sake tendency, 
has had its pros and cons widely discussed. But even writers reluctant 
to take sides have been unable to remain neutral altogether in 
today’s passionate debate about the future of France, of Western 
civilization, of mankind. For a few of these men of letters, participa- 
tion in public life has meant an end of their literary activities. 
Malraux has moved from fiction to art criticism, from a different 
motive, to be sure, but possibly in part on account of his total 
shift in political allegiance. Others have abdicated political judg- 
ment and perspicacity in favor of complete loyalty to a group or 
party. Others again are trying to steer clear of partisan dogmatism, 
while courageously tackling the most controversial topics. Among 
these, Francois Mauriac has not been afraid of alienating a number 
of his former admirers by writing a regular weekly column in 
L’Express, where he has supported opinions to which he had recon- 
ciled himself but recently. 

The writer’s responsibility is viewed in almost identical terms by 
Sartre and by Camus. Both stress the impossibility of standing aloof 
from a world involved in social and political upheaval. Neither 
grants to his colleagues in the realm of letters the legitimacy of an 
ivory tower. Both attack smugness and indifference toward human 
affairs on the part of the intellectuals. But despite their agreement 
on the fundamental necessity of engagement, there are some marked 
differences between the views of the two men. 

For Sartre, literature is a “social function.” He even states that 
it should never have ceased to be precisely that. He has sharply 
denounced the “temptation of irresponsibility” which confronted 
writers of bourgeois extraction. For him, the writer is “in situation” 
in his time, because each one of his words, just as well as his silence, 
may have an echo. Sartre holds Flaubert and Goncourt responsible 
for the repression which followed the 1871 Commune—for the 
simple reason that they did not write a single line to prevent it. 
Anticipating the objection that such an intervention was none of 
their business, Sartre asks whether the Calas affair was Voltaire’s 
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business, whether the sentencing of Dreyfus concerned Zola, or the 
corrupt administration of the Congo, Gide. 

While Voltaire and Zola, beyond the immediate concern with the 
particular abuse they denounced, had at heart the cause of the 
rights of man, Camus also starts from a constant sensitivity to 
injustice and is led to frontal attacks in all specific cases where a 
principle of ethics has been violated. Despite all his energetic parti- 
cipation in polemics, however, he is not merely yielding to a partisan 
whim for a day. He exalts the cause of freedom and justice while 
maintaining independence in the political field. This may be seen, 
in contrast to writers right or left of the center, for instance when 
we look at Louis Aragon’s fiery position, his “all or nothing” atti- 
tude. In the preface to a wartime clandestine anthology of patriotic 
poets, Aragon wrote: 


Whitman animated by his people, Hugo calling to arms, 
Rimbaud absorbed by the Commune, Maiakovski exalted 
and exalting: poets endowed with an immense |sic] vision 
are drawn into action one day or another. 


These men were poet-patriots or poet-soldiers, granted. Camus’ 
temperament makes him rather the Socratic type of spokesman. He 
is resolute, capable of action as well as enthusiasm, yet unheroic 
in tone and behavior. He even appears to tolerate an attitude of 


compromise, when he evokes the age-old dilemma which confronted 


Galileo “who held a capital scientific truth, yet abjured it most 
easily as soon as it imperilled his life. In a way, he did well, for 
that truth was not worth the stake.” This dispassionate view reflects 
the influence Camus underwent at the hands of Chamfort and other 
eighteenth-century moralists. Quiet and determined, he relentlessly 
hammers at intolerance on all sides, thus becoming an easy target 
for reactionaries as well as extremists of the left. One cannot even 
say that he resents being attacked, for he has adjusted with great 
ease to this forced position. Polemics hurt him only insofar as the 
human element in them tends to become venomous. Many an ex- 
change cannot be kept from degenerating into incisive vehemence. 

Such violent clashes of opinion may seem regrettable. They denote, 
nevertheless, a vitality uncommon in other parts of the world. An 
English observer noted recently: 


. . it seems likely that the next true renaissance of French 
writing will coincide with the next emergence of the national 
will to greatness. At present, there are too many small things 
to fight against: apathy and a blurring of the social sense 
which leaves far too wide a disparity between the riches of 
some and the poverty of many; a sense of helpessness in all 
matters touching government .. . 
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This problem had been envisaged by the existentialists ever since 
their ideas became organized in a “school.” What had still been 
only negative speculation in German existentialism bears, in Sartre’s 
hands, the seal of willpower. Examining “The Sociology of Exis- 
tentialism,’ Ernst Topitsch gives this characterization of certain 
German proponents of this philosophical tendency: 


. “existence” . . . would mean non-thinking and non- 
acting, even the dissolution of self-consciousness. Therefore 
not only is all philosophizing about existence impossible, but 
the whole position would be thinkable only for a being 
incapable of action, since the resolve to refrain from an 
active interference in events already represents a significant 
decision in favour of what is to be tolerated. 


Sartre—whom Topitsch has not included in his study—goes one 
step further, a step of fundamental importance, when he declares: 


. Our intention is to concur in producing certain changes 
in the society which surrounds us. We do not mean changes 
in the soul: those we gladly leave to the direction of authors 
having a specialized clientéle. Without being materialists, 
we have never distinguished between body and soul . . . we 
side with those who want to change both the social concep- 
tion of man and man’s own conception of himself. . . 


While Camus shares the idea of the writer’s complete solidarity 
with all responsible members of society, he does not share Sartre’s 
views on the very structure of literature. As a man the writer may 
be called upon to speak his mind, outside of the world of letters; 
he may have to join ranks with representatives of other walks of 
life. Thus he fulfills his civic obligation. However, this duty is not 
the essential function of the author even of a treatise on man. 
Camus thinks of himself as the witness to historical and political 
events. He is acutely conscious of his role which is to register— 
in the manner of a seismograph—the fluctuations of public opinion. 
But, according to Camus’ utterances, the writer’s participation in the 
public debate should be merely a defense-mechanism. After the— 
unlikely—advent of a perfect society, there would be no need for 
active participation any more. Thus he limits his crusading inter- 
vention to a negative role, sensitive to each and every attempt at 
inroads on liberty and justice. 

With regard to existentialism, Camus has stated that he has no 
inclination for its philosophy, since he believes its conclusions to be 
wrong. But he admits that at least it represents a “great adventure,” 
and he himself is ill at ease at seeing it subjected to the most narrow- 
minded conformist judgment. When fundamentals are involved, he 
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will jump to the rescue of some of existentialism’s ideas. Retorting 
to the accusation of pessimism which, in a critic’s view, would lead 
to cowardice and resigned “serfdom,” Camus writes: 


. although the problem goes . . . beyond my own point 
of view, although the attack is primarily aimed at Malraux, 
Sartre, and some others, I would be hypocritical if I refrained 
from speaking in my own name. I will not dwell on the heart 
of the matter. The idea that pessimistic thought is necessarily 
discouraged is a childish one; it would take too long a 
refutation... 


and he goes on marking the importance of “. . . that coincidence, 
in some minds, of a philosophy of negation and of positive ethics 
which, in fact, is the great problem that so painfully shakes our 
time . . . In short,” he sums up the discussion,” it is a problem 
of our civilization and what matters to us is to find out whether man 
alone, without the help of the eternal or of rationalistic thought may 
create his own values.” 

Sartre has indeed a constructive conception of the writer’s part 
in the social system; but it is also one that calls for a narrowing 
of purpose, an idea which he has varied throughout his writings: 


We are writing for our contemporaries. We want to view our 
world not with the eyes of a future generation—that would 
be the surest way to kill it—but with our bodily eyes, our 
real, perishable eyes. 


Over against such a confident, defiant program, Camus’ universe 
must appear grim, at least in his early writings. Though his outlook 
on man has brightened, there remain Herculean tasks to be fulfilled. 
To Camus, our world looks pretty much like a house on fire: 
while he hurries to put out one blaze, another part of the building 
goes up in flames, and he has to turn around and cope with a new 
emergency. No sooner has he dealt a blow to the enemies of social 
reform in North Africa than an unjust death sentence pronounced in 
Iran calls for a new, emphatic protest against terrorism. His bitter 
irony sometimes thinly veils the deep emotion caused to the humanist 
in whose eyes mass executions are a degrading crime, no matter what 
lies behind the sentence: 


I will not at all discuss the legality of those death sentences. 
What shocks in these executions is not their illegality which 
it is hard to appreciate from a distance, but their mass. In 
one word, it is not their quality, but their quantity . . . Even 
if the Iranian government had all the formal right on its side, 
we cannot grant it the right to massacre on such a scale. 
Whatever the juridical or national reasons invoked, we can- 
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not help thinking that such slaughter—for that is what it is— 
has only the remotest connection with that “justice” and “na- 


tional dignity” which are supposed to be preserved in this 
affair. 


Such utterances are not made without a feeling of regret on 
Camus’ part. He senses the costliness of a digression from his voca- 
tion. “I myself,” he writes in another context, “would greatly prefer 
to remain quiet and write my books in peace. But I cannot see 
how an intellectual in our day may justify his privileges otherwise 
than by sharing the risks of the struggle for a liberation of work 
and of culture.” 

Camus’ fiction showed certain definite idealistic objectives. The 
Stranger, for all its harsh indifference, as shown in Meursault’s dis- 
passionate narrative, attacks prejudice. Social conformism is de- 
nounced; Meursault is a consistent non-conformist, even though he 
may lack vigor. The death penalty, in fact the whole judiciary system, 
is indicted. In The Plague, while using allegory through which frail- 
ties and imperfections in the social structure become obvious, Camus 
has voiced an even stronger accusation of the penal code. But here 
the discussion of death dealt by man, of the death penalty so violently 
opposed by the author’s spokesman, Tarrou, merges with the greater 
question of natural death and its religious and _ philosophical 
implications. 

Camus’ plays are the point of juncture where ideas proclaimed 
in both fiction and essays are interlocking. Cross-purpose may be 
rationalized as the illustration of one point in The Myth of Sisyphus, 
namely the futility of planning and plotting in a world ruled by 
“the absurd.” This hint is further underscored by a brief mention 
of the play’s plot in the prison episode of The Stranger. 

Les Justes contains the first presentation of one of the major 
issues to be discussed in L’Homme Révolté: the question of whether 
or not the revolutionary has the right to take innocent lives along 
with that of the tyrant. Here we get a concrete demonstration of 
the role of history in man’s acts. The “justes,” just and righteous 
Russian terrorists of 1905, seem to have no love, at least none for 
man; their passion is for justice, which they worship ruthlessly. Their 
strength may also be considered a weakness, in some respects, for 
these men are so hardened to human feelings that nothing counts 
for them, except the abstract idea. “I do not love life, says one of 
them, “but justice which is above life.” And another one recalls 
that not mutual admiration but success is the ultimate criterion in 
their action. Such narrowness in the interpretation of the revolu- 
tionaries’ historic task has dehumanized even the idealist. This idea 
turns up, in various forms, throughout Camus’ work. He reminds 
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us that slavery, injustice, lies are the scourges of mankind; they 
break the communication between men and forbid the universal 
dialogue. That is why we must oppose these evils. But at the same 
time, they are the very substance of which history is made. Hence, 
many men consider them as necessary evils. We cannot escape 
history, as we are immersed in it up to our necks. Yet “we can 
fight within history in order to preserve that part of man which does 
not belong to him.” 

In retrospect, Camus has declared that his early pessimism has 
given way to a more confident outlook on life. In 1951 he was 
asked to redefine his stand taken in The Myth of Sisyphus, “ . . . there 
is only one useful action, and that would be the one that re-creates 
man and the earth. I will never make man over again. Yet we have 
to act ‘as if.””” Camus does not today claim any ability to re-create 
man but he adds that one must not debase man, either. Man will 
instead be elevated a little by dint of obstinacy, by a fight against 
injustice within ourselves and within others. 

Such an evolution with respect to “the absurd,” to the image of 
our world, is not surprising. From the outset, Camus had considered 
“the absurd” not as a conclusion, but as a starting point. “The 
absurd makes sense only inasmuch as we do not consent to it,” 
he wrote in The Myth of Sisyphus. And, showing the way to his 
later thought, he had envisaged revolt as “one of the only coherent 
philosophical positions.” But, at this early stage, revolt appeared to 
him as the “assurance of a crushing destiny, minus the resignation 
which should go with such a fate.” Even before The Myth of Sisyphus, 
Camus had worded his will never to abdicate, in Noces, where he 
wrote that “to live is to refuse to resign oneself.” More recently, in 
1948, he links “true resignation which leads to orthodoxy, to despair 
which is the stepping-stone to the philosophies of violence.” 

Today, nihilism is clearly out of the way, as Camus has so often 
stated, therefore the road is open for constructive ideas. What fasci- 
nates Camus in revolt is its dynamic force. Revolt rather than revolu- 
tion is what he subscribes to as a means to achieve man’s ideal 
goal of freedom and justice: “in the daily trial which is ours, revolt 
plays the same role as the ‘cogito’ in the order of thought: it is the 
first clearness, but this clearness draws the individual from his soli- 
tude. It is a common link which bases the primary value on all men. 
I revolt, therefore we are.” 

Revolution, on the other hand, is bound to bring in its wake a 
drive toward authority, toward domination, thus creating injustice. 
Potentially, revolutions “beneath their disorderly face bear within 
themselves a principle of order. This principle will reign if the 
revolution is total. But if it fails or bogs down, there is nothing but 
a great monotonous disorder . . .” As a drastic example, Camus 
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reminds us that all modern revolutions ended in a consolidation of 
the power of the state. “1789 brings about Napoleon, 1848, Napo- 
leon III, 1917, Stalin, the Italian disorders of the nineteen-twenties, 
Mussolini, the Weimar republic, Hitler. Yet, these revolutions . . . 
with ever-increasing boldness proposed to build the human city and 
genuine freedom. But each time, an allpowerful state sanctioned 
such an ambition.” To the term of “revolution,” which Hitler’s 
regime did not deserve, Camus grants that Russian communism 
originally did have a claim; “although it apparently no longer deserves 
it, yet it hopes to regain this merit one day and for ever. For the 
first time in history, a doctrine and a movement supported by a vast 
empire in arms make definitive revolution and final unification of 
the world their goal.” This is precisely what worries Camus and what 
makes his analysis of the world situation valuable. He finds and 
deplores that we can no longer be “solitary revolutionaries.” The 
only alternative to that idealistic dream is international revolution. 
“Revolution will be on an international scale or it will not be at 
all.” Camus further emphasizes this alarming discovery by saying: 
“The notion of revolution is nowadays replaced by the notion of 
ideological war. More precisely, international revolution today is 
impossible without extreme danger of war.” 

Is there no alternative to such a gruesome perspective? Camus 
advocates international democracy which is a form of society in 
which the law is above the men who rule, this law being the 
expression of the general will. Driving Rousseau’s social contract to 
its logical conclusion on a world-wide basis, Camus goes on: 


The only way to get out of international dictatorship is . . . 
to put international law above the governments; to accom- 
plish that, we have to start by making that law; for this 
purpose, we need a parliament which, in turn, can be created 
only by proceeding to world-wide elections in which all 
nations participate in order to have such a world parliament. 


Here again, refusal to submit to evil is the hallmark of Camus’ 
thought. To him, revolutionary violence is “both inevitable and 
unjustifiable.” However, there may still be some justification of vio- 
lence as a spontaneous outburst. Camus draws the line where violence 
becomes systematized. He cannot be on the side of concentration 
camps, because he “‘loathes violence less than its institutions.” Despite 
all the risks inherent in it, revolution is a necessity. An uncom- 
promising revolution should not frighten socialists bent on the 
achievement of authentic socialism. Such authentic socialism is 
“ready to pay.” It repudiates lies and weakness, nor does it ask 
the futile question of progress. It is convinced that man’s fate still 
rests in man’s own hands. It does not believe in absolute and infal- 
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lible doctrines, but in the dogged, chaotic, yet untiring improvement 
of man’s life. Justice, for these socialists, is well worth a revolu- 
tion. Such a revolution, quite paradoxically, is based on gradual 
change, on “amelioration.” Camus’ main criticism of Marxism is 
that it was born—just as was “imperialistic” liberalism—at the time 
of the steam engine and of blissful scientific optimism. Today, both 
schools of thought are outdated and unable to solve the problems 
inherent in the age of relativism and of atomic power. How strongly 
this judgment on Marxism is backed by Camus is shown through 
its almost precisely parallel appearance in a text dated 1948 and 
in L’Homme Révolté of 1951. 

In L’Homme Révolté, which he considers his most important 
work to date, Camus wanted to make criticism of the formal ethics 
which is “at the base of bourgeois humanism” one of the essential 
themes. His constant concern has been to study a contradiction 
pervading thought in revolt and to seek to transcend it. He declared: 


There is no other way out for us than to study the contra- 
diction in which thought in revolt got entangled, between 
nihilism and the aspiration toward a living order; we ought 
to conquer this contradiction through its positive elements. 
If I have insisted so strongly on its negative aspects, it was 
only in the hope that we might all be cured of it, while 
drawing a beneficial use from the dire experience. 


Revolt, thus, is not an end in itself. In the long and arduous 
effort to achieve more clarity, to obtain rights and shed chains, it 
is the only means at man’s disposal. It should not be idealized, 
even though it may represent a sound and noble yearning, as com- 
pared to revolution which has been degraded through man’s ambi- 
tion. Yet, in order to judge revolt historically, philosophically, 
morally, one has to rely on his own experience. Man is doomed 
to be swallowed by history. History will draw us out of our private 
sphere and project us into a position where we can carry out only 
predetermined deeds. Camus is haunted by the power of history. 
It appears as the dominating force, we are engulfed by it, surrounded 
by it as planets are by space. To step over the threshold of history 
is to transgress, it means straying from the normal path. This perma- 
nent emphasis is all the more striking, if we think of Francis Jean- 
son’s criticism of L’Homme Révolté; Jeanson reproached Camus 
with an outright “refusal of history.” It is difficult to see on what 
this critic is basing his remark, for the stress on history cannot be 
overlooked in Camus’ writings. 

The sense of transgression which is mentioned above is combined 
with an almost fatalistic interpretation given to the fulfillment of 
an historical act. This may be seen for instance in the cool though 
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grave manner in which Camus ascertains that his “German friend” 
has done, during World War II, “that which was necessary; therefore 
we have entered history.” Such a view of history is derived from 
Greek tragedy. Man is nothing more than a mere tool of fate. At 
the same time, this conception places history—and within history 
all men who act according to its order—beyond good and evil. It is 
not inappropriate to recall that Camus’ intensive study of Nietzsche 
has been instrumental in helping him to overcome the crisis of “the 
absurd.” 

A sense of solemnity comes upon Camus when he thinks of man’s 
participation in the making of history. We become aware of his 
conscious struggle, his permanent dispute with immaterial laws 
capable of governing and of annihilating man. At the same time, 
history can also normalize the relations between men. It is our 
duty to admit into its realm those who did not have access to it. 
Speaking of history’s stepchildren, he warns: 


Millions of men, heretofore famished and enslaved, have 
grown conscious of what they were. They are now standing 
at the gates of our history. If we ignore this event, if we try 
to close our gate in order to continue enjoying our comfort- 
able existence, we would “act the angel and the beast” at 
the same time . 


Camus disclaims any authority as a philosopher. He can only 
speak of that which he himself can bear witness to. He lived through 
the experience of nihilism and contradiction as well as through the 
violence and exaltation of destruction. Again, the intimate fusion 
of all of his ideas appears—confirming his contention that the 
totality of his work is a unit and possesses unity—when in the 
introduction to L’Homme Révolté he gives the sober assurance: 
“If we do not believe in anything, if nothing makes sense, if we 
cannot assert the existence of any values, anything is possible and 
nothing matters.” The same desperate speculation already underlay 
the behaviour of Meursault in The Stranger; derived from the author’s 
long struggle with “the absurd,” it had been shaken off in The Plague. 
There, a definite change in his orientation became evident. Faced 
with the overwhelming power of evil and death, man has to step 
into action. Although everything seems to be pointing to the use- 
lessness of his fight against disease, his conscience will uplift him; 
man will not surrender. There are those who kneel down and those 
who stand up against the powers that crush men. Camus has made 
it clear that he always sides with those who act even when faced 
with seemingly insurmountable odds. His sober, humanistic con- 
viction is once more formulated in a lecture addressed to a religious 
order, in 1948: 
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With you, Christians, I share the same horror of evil. But 
I do not share your hope and I will continue to fight against 
a world order in which children suffer and die. . . 


And he stresses another fundamental difference between certain 
Christian concepts and his own conviction: 


While Christianity is pessimistic with regard to man, it is 
optimistic with regard to human destiny. Well, I will say 
that, while I am pessimistic as to human destiny, I am 
optimistic as to man. 


His faith in progress is anchored, substantially, in his trust in 
justice. Although Albert Camus would not at all agree with this 
view, it may be proved, from numerous pronouncements he has 
made, that he rates justice highest among the absolute values in 
man’s life. Justice is what stands above even freedom; it is, accord- 
ing to him, the very condition of freedom. It is also the highest 
principle in any kind of government, since there can be no order 
without justice. There are many emphatic illustrations everywhere 
in Camus’ works which point to the predominance of justice as a 
prerequisite to an ideal order. If Camus shrinks from being called 
“a man of justice,” it is on account of the connotation that such 
a definition would have. The writer who acclaims unselfish revolu- 
tionaries like Saint Just and Kaliaev shudders at the implication that 
an excessive claim to justice may evoke. He is anxious to maintain 
a nuance between the striving for more social justice on the one 
hand and an intolerant righteousness on the other. “The artist,” 
he notes, “distinguishes, where the conqueror levels . . .” 

This brings us back to our starting point, when we set out to 
determine the extent to which Albert Camus would subscribe to 
engagement. Camus views himself as committed, even though invol- 
untarily. By his very function, the artist is the witness of freedom. 
He may happen to pay dearly for such a justification of his. And 
if Camus adds that by this very function the artist is involved in 
history, this may seem the confirmation of a theory voiced by Sartre 
about the function of the writer. However, even in the hard-won 
social fusion of the artist in society, Camus’ intellectual has main- 
tained the right to solitude; but having maintained this right, he will 
never revert to solitude, since he cannot work in isolation. 

The impossibility of loneliness may also furnish us an explanation 
of why Camus uses the forum of the press to the extent he does. 
He readily admits the imperfections of journalism, where haste and 
oversimplification create formulae not suited to the fine nuances 
which are the earmark of his own expression. And yet, a country, 
to him, can be said to be worth what its press is worth. If it is 
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true, then, that the newspapers are the voice of the nation, he is 
determined to raise his country by raising the standards of its lan- 
guage. Camus has demonstrated his ability to use language as both 
a forceful and a subtle weapon. He may do so in earnest, with the 
grave concern of a moralist bent on stemming the tide of immorality 
in public life, or jestingly, yet with the same seriousness of purpose. 
Thus, for instance, semantically viewed, the expression “save face” 
appears ludicrous to him. He senses its frivolousness, the vanity of 
such criteria strikes him, especially when obstinacy on both political 
sides can only cause more suffering: 


They are determined, on either side, not to lose face. The 
whole world . . . refuses today to lose face. And yet, if you 
believe me, this face is not so beautiful that it should be 
preserved at any cost... 


We may therefore agree with Albert Camus if he finds that 
journalism is no school of perfection, since it takes a hundred issues 
of a newspaper to define a single idea. But, he contends, this idea 
may help us in clarifying other ideas, “provided we examine it with 
the same objectivity with which we formulated it.” That points to 
the type of work which Camus has in mind, when he acknowledges 
“only two kinds of aristocracy: that of work and that of intelligence.” 
We cannot dissociate his polemic writings from his novels, plays, 
or essays. Despite his tense attitude toward most major problems of 
life, despite his deep anxiety, his passionate pleas, all of his writings 
are pervaded by a fundamental serenity which is not even belied 
by the heat with which he attacks or defends. A modern humanist 
could not give us a more appropriate portrait of his own intellect 
than Camus has done; here, in Justin O’Brien’s translation, is what 
summarizes all of Camus’ actions: 


. . . from my first article to my latest book I have written 
so much, and perhaps too much, only because I cannot keep 
from being drawn toward the everyday, toward those, who- 
ever they may be, who are humiliated and debased. They 
need to hope, and if all keep silent or if they are given a 
choice between two kinds of humiliation, they will be forever 
deprived of hope and we with them. It seems to me impos- 
sible to endure that idea nor can he who cannot endure it 
lie down to sleep in his tower. Not through virtue, as you 
see, but through a sort of almost organic intolerance, which 
you feel or do not feel. Indeed, I see many who fail to see 
it, but I cannot envy their sleep. 
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The Anti-Novel of 
Nathalie Sarraute 


One of the most singular aspects of our literary epoch is the 
occasional appearance of exciting and completely negative works 
that could be called anti-novels. | would place in this category the 
works of Nabokov, Evelyn Waugh and, in a certain sense, the 
Counterfeiters. This has nothing to do with assaults on the novel 
form, such as Puissances du roman by Roger Caillois, which I would 
compare, all things being equal, with Rousseau’s Lettre sur les 
spectacles. These anti-novels maintain the outward appearance and 
outlines of the novel; they are imaginative works that present us 
with fictional characters whose story is related. But this is only the 
better to deceive us; the aim is to pit the novel against itself, to 
destroy it under our very eyes (at the same time as it would seem 
to be erected), to write the novel of a novel that does not, that can 
not develop, to create a fiction that might be to the great works 
created by Dostoevski and Meredith what Miré’s canvas entitled 
Assassinat de la peinture is to the paintings of Rembrandt and 
Rubens. These strange and unclassifiable works do not prove the 
weakness of the novel form, they merely indicate that we are living 
in an age of analysis and that the novel is in the process of analyzing 
itself. Such is the Portrait d’un inconnu by Nathalie Sarraute: an 
anti-novel that reads like a detective story. It is, by the way, a 
parody of mystery novels and she has introduced a sort of impas- 
sioned amateur detective who is fascinated by an ordinary couple— 
an old father, a very young girl—whom he spies on and follows 
and sometimes even divines at a distance through some kind of 
thought transmission, but without ever really knowing either what 
he seeks or who they are. And he will find nothing, or practically 
nothing. He will give up his search after undergoing a metamorphosis: 
as though an Agatha Christie detective, on the point of exposing 
the culprit, turned suddenly into a criminal. 

It is this double-dealing on the part of the author, this necessary 
double-dealing, that Nathalie Sarraute detests. Is he “with” his 
characters, “behind” them or outside? And when he is “behind” 
them does he not want to make us believe that he remains within 
or without? Through the fiction of this soul-sleuth who collides with 
the “without,” with the carapace of these “huge bugs,” and who 
vaguely apprehends the “within” without ever penetrating it, Nathalie 
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Sarraute tries to safeguard her honesty as a story-teller. She does 
not wish to take hold of her characters either from within or from 
without since we are, for ourselves and for others, simultaneously 
within and without. The without is neutral ground; it is the within 
of ourselves that we want to be, for others, and that others encourage 
us to be for ourselves. It is the realm of the common-place. For 
this fine word has many meanings: doubtlessly, it designates the most 
hackneyed of thoughts but it is these thoughts that have become 
the meeting ground of the community. Everyone recognizes himself 
and recognizes the others. The common-place belongs to everybody 
as well as to me; in me it belongs to everybody and it is the 
presence of everybody in me. It is, in essence, the general; to 
acquire it demands an act: an act through which I shake off my 
particularity in order to adhere to what is general, to become what 
is general. Not similar to everybody else, but precisely the incarnation 
of everybody else. By this totally social adhesion I identify myself 
with all the others in the indistinction of the universal. Nathalie 
Sarraute seems to distinguish three concentric spheres of generality: 
character, moral platitude, and art (or more specifically, the novel). 
If I am a well-meaning grouch, like the old father in Portrait d’un 
inconnu, I belong in the first; if I exclaim, when a father denies 
money to his daughter, “Isn’t it dreadful to see a thing like that; 
and to think she’s the only one he’s got in the world . . . and after 
all he can’t take it with him,” I land in the second; in the third, 
if I say of a woman that she is a Tanagra, of a landscape that it 
is a Corot, of a family intrigue that it is Balzacian. At the same time, 
the others, who have full access to these domains, agree with me 
and understand me; after mulling over my attitude, my judgement, 
my comparison, they then confer on it a sacred quality. This is 
reassuring for others as well as for myself, since I have taken refuge 
in this common, neutral zone that is neither fully objective, since 
after all I am there by decree, nor fully subjective, since everybody 
can reach me there and find himself, but rather the subjectivity of 
the objective and the objectivity of the subjective. Since I pretend 
to be nothing more than that, since I protest that I have no secret 
drawers, I have the right, on that ground, to gossip, to be moved, 
to be indignant, to show “character” and even to be “original,” to 
fashion common-place material in an uncommon style—there are 
even “common-place paradoxes.” In other words, I am granted the 
privilege of being subjective within the limits of objectivity. And the 
more subjective I am within these narrow boundaries the more wit 
will be appreciated: this way I prove that the subjective is really 
nothing at all and one need not fear it. 

In her first book, Tropismes, Nathalie Sarraute already showed 
how women pass their lives communing in the common-place: 
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“They were speaking: ‘They have terrible rows, arguments over 
nothing. I must say that in all of this it’s him I’m sorry for, all the 
same. How much? Why at least two million. And only the inheritance 
from that aunt, Josephine .. . No. . . What do you expect? He 
won't marry her. It’s a home-body he needs, he doesn’t even realize 
it himself. But I tell you no. It is a house-wife he needs . . . house- 
wife . . . house-wife . . .. They had always been told that. That, they 
had always heard said, they knew it well: feelings, love, life, this 
was their domain. It belonged to them.” 

This is the “chatter” (Gerede) of Heidegger, and his “they” 
(das Man); in a word, the realm of inauthenticity. And probably 
many authors have, in passing, brushed against the wall of inauthen- 
ticity, but I do not know any who have deliberately made it the 
subject of a book: inauthenticity is non-fictional. On the contrary, 
writers try hard to convince us that the world is peopled with irre- 
placeable beings, all delightful, even the wicked, all impassioned, all 
individual. Nathalie Sarraute shows us the wall of the inauthentic. 
She has us see everywhere. And behind the wall? What is there? 
Precisely nothing. Nothing, or almost nothing. Vague attempts to es- 
cape something one divines in the darkness. Authenticity, or true rela- 
tionships with others, with oneself, with death, is suggested everywhere 
but remains invisible. One senses it because one flees it. If we 
cast a glance, as the author invites us to do, at the interiority of 
people, we glimpse a swirling of mushy, tentacled evasions. There 
is the evasion into the objects that peacefully reflect the universal 
and the permanent, evasion into pettiness. I know of few pages 
more impressive than those that show us “the old man” narrowly 
escaping the anguish of death as he lunges, barefooted and night- 
gowned, into the kitchen to check on whether his daughter is stealing 
soap from him. Nathalie Sarraute has a protoplasmic view of our 
inner universe: lift the stone of the common-place and you will find 
drivel, slaver, mucus, hesitating amoebic movements. Her vocabulary 
is incomparably rich in suggesting the slow, centrifugal oozing of 
these viscous, living elixirs. “Like a kind of gluey drivel their idea 
oozed into him, stuck to him, lined his insides.” (Tropismes, p. 11) 
And here is the pure girl-woman: “Silent under the lamp, like a 
gentle, fragile marine plant all bedecked with waving tentacles.” 
(p. 50) These groping, shameful evasions are also one’s relationships 
with others. Thus, hallowed converse, the ritualistic exchange of 
common-places, masks a “sub-conversation” in which the tentacles 
brush against each other, lick each other, inhale each other. First 
there is uneasiness: if I suspect that you are not quite, not wholly, 
the common-place you claim to be, all my mushy monsters awaken; 
I am frightened. “She was squatting on a corner of the chair, twist- 
ing her neck, her eyes bulging. Yes, yes, she said, and she approved 
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each clause of the sentence with a nod of the head. She was 
frightening, gentle and flat, all smooth, and only her eyes bulged. 
There was something anguishing about her, disquieting, and her 
gentleness was menacing. He felt that at any cost she had to be 
straightened out, soothed, but only someone endowed with super- 
human power could do it . . . He was afraid, he was on the verge 
of falling in love, not a minute must be wasted in reasoning it out, in 
thinking it over. He began to speak, to speak without stopping, 
of anyone, anything, to wriggle (like a snake to music? like birds 
face to face with a boa? he no longer knew) fast, fast, without 
stopping, without a minute to lose, while there is still time, so as 
to take hold of her, to charm her.” (p. 35) Nathalie Sarraute’s 
books are filled with such terrors: someone speaks, something is 
about to explode, to illuminate suddenly the glaucous depths of a 
soul and everyone will feel the moving mire of his own. And then 
no: the menace moves away, the danger is avoided, one goes tran- 
quilly back to exchanging common-places. Sometimes, however, they 
collapse and a frightening protoplasmic nudity emerges: “They 
have the feeling that their outlines are being undone, being pulled 
in all directions, their carapace, their armor cracks all over, they are 
nude, defenseless, they slide entwined one to the other, they go down 
as into the bottom of a well . . . here, where they go down now, 
everything seems to vacillate, oscillate, unreal and precise like in a 
nightmare, things swell, take on strange proportions . . . a huge 
mushy mass weighs on her, crushes her . . . she awkwardly tries 
to free herself, she hears her own voice, a strange voice, too blank 
...” Nor does anything happen; nothing ever happens. Of a common 
accord, the interlocutors draw the curtain of generality across this 
passing weakness. Thus one must not look in Nathalie Sarraute’s 
books for something she does not want to give us: for her, a man 
is not a character, nor first of all a story, nor even a network of 
habits; he is the incessant, shapeless oscillation from the particular 
to the general. Sometimes the shell is empty, a “Monsieur Dumontet” 
suddenly enters who has wisely cast off the particular, who is no 
longer anything more than a bright, charming collection of generali- 
ties. Then everybody breathes and takes new hope: it is possible 
after all! it is then still possible. A deathly calm enters into the room 
with him. 

These few remarks are aimed solely at guiding the reader through 
this difficult and excellent book: they do not attempt to exhaust 
its contents. The best of Nathalie Sarraute is her style, faltering, 
groping, so honest, so full of scruples, that approaches an object 
with pious precaution, suddenly moves back through a kind of shame 
or timidity before the complexity of things and that, in the final 
analysis, presents us with the drooling monster, but almost without 
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touching it, by means of the magical quality of an image. Is it 
psychology? Perhaps Nathalie Sarraute, a great admirer of Dostoev- 
ski, would have us believe so. As for myself, I think that by letting 
one guess at this intangible inauthenticity, by showing this incessant 
oscillation from the particular to the general, by striving to paint 
the comforting and desolate world of the inauthentic, she has per- 
fected a technique that allows one to attain, beyond psychology, 
the human reality in its very essence.* 


(Translated by Beth Brombert) 





* Published by kind permission of the author. The French text will be found 
as a preface to Nathalie Sarraute’s Portrait d’un inconnu, Paris, Robert 
Marin, 1948. 
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Existentialism and Criticism 


Literary criticism as it is practiced in Saint Genet comédien et martyr 
is primarily the application to a writer of existentialist psychoanalysis. 
It is a search for that original choice of being, that project which is 
Sartre’s pass key to a man’s personality, to his Weltanschauung and, 
if he is an artist, to his works of art. Genet’s literary works are not 
treated differently from the other aspects of his behavior: they 
provide clues to the original choice and they illustrate it. 

Far from narrowing the range of inquiry—which would be true if 
the project only colored the author’s writings, as we say, for instance, 
that Flaubert’s pessimism colors his novels—this approach is the only 
one, in Sartre’s eyes, which can exhaust the work’s significance. Noth- 
ing is dismissed as accidental or incidental; there is no formal 
characteristic of style or composition that does not constitute a new 
effort to achieve the chosen goal. 

In a ten-page commentary of a single image: “The gardener is the 
most beautiful rose in his garden,” the critic shows, for example, 
that his author brings disparates together not in the brutal and overt 
surrealist manner but insidiously, so as to subvert the values of the 
unsuspecting reader and induce him to accept the hidden premises 
of an inverted morality: evil is good; good is evil. Which brings back 
Genet’s homosexuality, his thefts, his imprisonments and, ultimately, 
his original choice of evil. 

Perpetual projection into the future, the choice is also an event of 
the past; a psychic “crystallization” has occurred around an original 
crisis. Genet’s biography is therefore an integral part of the structural 
analysis. Caught at the age of seven in the act of “stealing” some 
worthless object, branded as “evil” by his rigid foster parents, the 
docile child has chosen to see himself as the almighty adults see him. 
There is no passive formation of a “complex”; how could this drama 
be a cause of Genet’s behavior since most delinquents choose to stay 
within the bonds of standard morality, since, in their own way, they 
want to be good like the rest of us. Genet, on the contrary, will yearn 
freely for evil, as hero and saint yearn for the good. 

In vain, of course. The Platonic ideas of Good and Evil which 
Genet borrows from his foster parents are nothing but an effort at 
self-justification; they are a product of society’s self-righteousness or, 
in Sartrian terms, of its bad faith. The bad Genet, like all of us good 
people, is a comedian trying to convince himself he is not acting; 
but he is also a martyr since he selected the part no one wants to play, 
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since he fights society single-handed, although with the wrong 
weapons. 

The fight ends in a liberation or the hope of the a liberation from 
the false morality of essence which Sartre would like to see all of 
us abandon. Genet, realizing the unreality of it all, the arbitrariness 
of his choice, will become able to revoke it. 

The benevolent analyst only helps along a process of ethical 
enlightenment in which the work of art plays an eminent part. The 
inclusion of the esthetic structure inside a larger one, the author’s 
whole behavior, does not mean that Sartre relegates the work of 
art to a subordinate position. Nothing can be subordinate in a 
“totalitarian” interpretation which does not distinguish between the 
man and his works. It is not art as such but the whole of behavior 
which remains under suspicion as long as bad faith subsists. But the 
liberation of Genet shows us that artistic expression at its highest 
is endowed with an auto-psychoanalytic character which is one with 
the depth of its insight into ourselves and our world. 

Behind success lurks one danger: monotony. Mindful, perhaps, of 
the objections to his sketchy Baudelaire, Sartre returns tirelessly to 
the same fundamental themes with new illustrative variations of 
literary and non-literary behavior. The careful reader, however, does 
not find the book repetitious. Genet’s liberation takes place in stages 
during which dialectical possibilities of Good and Evil are succes- 
sively tried and rejected. One cannot fail to admire the virtuosity 
with which Sartre unravels the maze, gathers up thread after thread 
in Genet’s life, brings order to chaos, finally manages to convince 
those who follow him to the end that every incident in his author’s 
life, every line he ever wrote is a new variation on the same leitmotif. 

No student of the present critical trends in France can omit Saint 
Genet since this work offers, to this date, the most thorough illustra- 
tion of phenomenology applied to literature. It is tempting, in view 
of Sartre’s influence during the first post-war years, to consider the 
book as a model for all the young critics who have turned, if not 
to phenomenological description, at least to criticism in the phenom- 
enological style. 

This huge study, however, was not as passionately discussed as 
some of Sartre’s previous works. The reasons usually invoked to 
account for this relative neglect—the impenetrable density of the 
demonstration and the scandalous nature of Genet’s writings—have 
relevance only when the grand public is involved.’ The truth is that 
Sartre has lost his monopoly on a certain type of analysis. The 


1 The reader’s resistance to Genet is, of course, from a Sartrian point of view, 
a symptom of mauvaise foi; it gives added proof that this writer—correctly 
interpreted—is particularly fit to shock us out of our morality of essence. 
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publication of Saint Genet was a literary event but only a literary 
event among others. 

Sartre’s system includes many elements which did not originate 
with him. Structural criticism was practiced in Germany and Central 
Europe before it was introduced in France. Like the Gestalt theory 
and phenomenology, it was part of the general reaction against the 
positivism of the early twentieth century. Sartre, strongly influenced 
by the early Heidegger, formulated a new and original synthesis. 
His ideas found an extremely favorable and almost virgin field of 
expansion in France. For a few years it was difficult to distinguish 
what was specifically Sartrian in the new approach to man which 
seemed, among other contributions, to offer the literary critic a third 
way between the pitfalls of disguised impressionism and pseudo- 
scientific imitation of experimental methods. 

This period is over. The disciples are on their own. They can 
view phenomenology and existentialism with enough perspective to 
adopt or reject whatever fits their own inclinations. The new outlook, 
on the other hand, although its first systematizations were German, 
had literary antecedents in France. Seen in retrospect, some critical 
essays and reflexions on criticism by such writers as Valéry, Proust, 
Alain and by critics like Thibaudet and Jean Prévost appear as partial 
realizations or formulations of the new critical ideal. 

The tendency, however, after having exaggerated it, is now to 
minimize Sartre’s influence. If a rigidly orthodox “Sartrisme” is on 
the decline it is, partly, as a consequence of the diffusion of many 
original or adapted Sartrian ideas. Many critics, today, however 
different their style from the austere and rigidly geometrical patterns 
of Saint Genet, aim, like Sartre, at the explicit formulation of a 
meaning implicit in the work of art. They proceed, essentially, in 
the same circular fashion. From the comparison of significant details 
a hypothesis emerges as to their common denominator; this hypoth- 
esis is confirmed if it illuminates all aspects of the work just as a ray of 
light, placed at the right angle, is refracted from every facet of a 
diamond. The critic may not attempt to reach what Sartre calls the 
original choice, he may not even believe there is one single key to 
an entire existence, but his goal is still the unique structure of the 
work and, ultimately, of the author’s existence. The final term in the 
process may not be named a project but it is still a dynamic attitude 
toward existence, at the same time fundamental and unique, of which 
the work of art is an actualization. And this attitude cannot be 
defined as a mixture of “sentiments” and “qualities” which appear 
more fundamental but are really less significant, since they apply 
to more and more individuals. The critic must tend toward the 
primordial, the irreducible, without losing the concrete richness of 
existence. His is primarily a search for singularity. 
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In this perspective, what Malraux calls “la pointe extréme de 
Poeuvre,” these works, usually later ones, in which a writer is most 
specifically himself, are likely to take precedence over universally 
acclaimed masterpieces. The tradition of “rediscovery” and “rehabili- 
tation” of the great writers’ neglected works is stronger than ever, 
Hugo’s metaphysical poems of the exile period, for instance, have 
lost none of their fascination, whereas some critics—such as Pierre 
Schneider in La Voix vive—do not hide their indifference for the 
romantic of the thirties. The Flaubert of the Correspondence is stil] 
preferred to the tortured novelist. Michelet the visionnaire and 
perhaps even Saint-Simon the fanatical nobleman push into the 
background the great historians who “resurrected the French past.” 

Even when they do not adopt Sartre’s theories on committed 
literature, these critics do not view writing as an autonomous human 
activity and they do not believe in art for art’s sake. Unlike the 
Anglo-Saxon New Critics, their distrust of literary history does not 
lead them to do away with history. They reject, indeed, the collateral 
facts intended to buttress the critic’s position. Far from being neutral, 
such facts are already charged with a significance which is easily 
substituted for the significant structure the critic wants to bring out. 
History must not be a background provided by various specialists 
and arranged behind the author; this author has to be shown facing 
historical problems as he faces esthetic problems. The attitudes are 
correlated; both can be read into the formal and stylistic character- 
istics of the work. The nature of this correlation, from Sartre’s 
Qu’est-ce que la littérature? to Roland Barthes’ Le Degré zéro de 
l’écriture, has been the object of many essays. 

As in the Freudian or in the Marxist approach, the outside observer 
is better placed to reveal the objective meaning of the subject’s 
behavior than the subject himself. But any attempt at causal reduc- 
tion is rejected; the critic does not take refuge in a “complex” or 
in the “infrastructures of society.” He does not want to talk around 
the work but about it. 

How can the privileged position of the observer be justified with- 
out a causal link? Sartre’s famous solution, bad faith, achieves this 
end: the project is of an easier access to the psychoanalyst than to 
the subject, who nevertheless remains free and responsible. Bad faith 
is delusion; it is neither hypocrisy—which implies, on the part of 
the subject, the knowledge of everything there is to know—nor 
the unpassable barrier erected by Freud or Marx between conscious- 
ness and reality. This Jansenist attitude, however, is especially hard 
to maintain when one deals with admired writers. But the problem 
is a theoretical one; the attitude of most critics is pragmatic: there 
is an objective dimension in the work of art which critical distance 
alone can reveal, just as there are laws in a language, invisible to 
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the native speaker, which the most halting foreigner never fails to 
perceive. 

Especially close to Sartre is Francis Jeanson, an essayist and the 
director of the critical collection Ecrivains de toujours. To this col- 
lection he contributed a Montaigne par lui-méme and, quite recently, 
a Jean-Paul Sartre par lui-méme in which the disciple turns, rather 
discreetly, the psychoanalytical weapon against the master who 
armed his hand. 

Besides Jeanson’s, many critical works in this collection are 
representative of the new directions. Among the best are those of 
Roland Barthes, Jean-Marie Domenach, Jean Starobinski, Albert 
Béguin, Claude Roy, Gaétan Picon. The title of these small volumes, 
Barrés par lui-méme, Montesquieu par lui-méme, is, in itself, a 
program. The core of the book is an essay which aims to reveal the 
writer through his works and the works through the writer. The 
excerpts which follow do not constitute an anthology; they are 
chosen for their self-revelatory value. Since actions and attitudes are 
as significant as the written word, illustrations and portraits abound; 
personal documents are reproduced. These are sometimes more 
likely to satisfy a superficial curiosity than to provide an added insight 
into the author’s existence, but commercial exigencies are not allowed 
to take precedence. 

The critic tries to look at the world through the eyes of the author; 
he becomes obsessed with his obsessions; he relives the genesis of 
the work of art. When in a radical mood, he attempts to substitute 
re-creation for interpretation. The critic may even mime the author 
for the benefit of his readers: he never misses a chance to use his 
favorite expressions; he adopts his linguistic and stylistic peculiari- 
ties, forcibly calling them to the reader’s attention by borrowing the 
writer's voice when expected to use his own. All this deliberately, 
and not through some kind of literary osmosis. This dramatic char- 
acter comes close to parody in some pages of Bastide’s Saint-Simon. 
Existentialist moralists have not spoken in vain! Having renounced 
the part he was playing to himself the critic can now play, to a 
larger audience, the part of an écrivain de toujours. 

But there are as many styles as there are critics, since the critical 
approach to the work of art is the artist’s approach to reality. As 
Michel Vinaver put it in Les Lettres Nouvelles (June, 1953) the 
critic “tries to create an image of the work just as the work tries 
to create an image of the world, in a word to raise the work to the 
second degree.” 

This new image differs, in one essential aspect, from the original 
one. What is revealed is the work of art as such: no longer a 
faithful reproduction of reality as the writer intended it but creation, 
human, all too human creation. When these critics are not psycho- 
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analytical like Sartre and Jeanson they remain, in their majority, 
“demystifying.” Truth has become the author’s truth, not falsehood 
but mythology. Similarly, paintings and statues cease to incarnate 
the “absolute” when they enter Malraux’ imaginary museum. 

This type of description has a negative force which appears, at 
times, to threaten even the critic’s particular version of truth, whether 
it be Sartrian or Christian existentialism, marxism, etc. In his Pascal 
par lui-méme Albert Béguin seems, in some passages, to shield his 
author from the destructive power of his own analysis. Phenomeno- 
logical comprehension starts beyond the sphere of praise and con- 
demnation, it is incompatible with any judgement depending on a 
system of reference alien to the work itself. It cannot, therefore, 
situate its object in a hierarchy of works of art, even within its 
genre, a category which has lost much of its significance.* Traditional 
esthetic judgement had become rare, indeed, in the last decades, but 
the critic no longer feels guilty about his inability to compare. The 
more successful the critic the more incomparable the work of art 
is shown to be. 

A new task, however, confronts the critic; he can try to judge 
the author from the author’s point of view, he can view his achieve- 
ments in the light of his technical intentions. This is what Roland 
Barthes attempts in his Michelet par lui-méme. The critic registers 
the writer’s failure which is, indeed, as Bernard Dort pointed out 
in Critique (1954, p. 731), the failure of language itself: “I am 
born of the people, I have the people in my heart . . . But its 
language, its language was barred to me. I could not make the 
people speak.” 

The author is always interpreted through the very means he uses 
in his quest. His constant presence has, as its ideal counterpart, the 
total absence of the critic. This absence is not evasion; this silence 
is not facility, it represents a harsh conquest over our innate convic- 
tion that our senses and culture give us access to an absolute reality, 
an absolute beauty which the writer should attempt to imprison in 
his work. Self-criticism must precede criticism. 

This amounts, one might say, to a renewed emphasis on an old 
truth: criticism is no better than the critic. But self-criticism must 
now be conceived along the lines of a psychoanalysis, Sartrian or 
other. Traditional suspension of belief is not enough, since the deeper 
the belief the more likely it is to present itself as “fact.” The educa- 


2 The writings of Sartre which distinguish between genres or between poetry 
and prose are normative and not descriptive. These distinctions have no 
relevance in Saint Genet; a chapter dealing with prose works is signifi- 
cantly entitled: “Un mécanisme ayant du vers l’exacte rigueur . . .” Jean 
Pouillon’s Temps et roman constitutes, at least in some aspects, an effort 
to develop the dogmatic viewpoint of litterature engagée into a general 
theory of the novel. 
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tion of the critic must be defined in negative terms, by his ability 
to detach himself from his own experience, to uproot himself from 
whatever constitutes his native soil. It has little to do with the 
acquisition of skills and “methods,” the manipulation of statistics 
and other devices purporting to guarantee accuracy of observation. 
“Scientific” precautions ultimately strengthen the subjective fallacy 
since they encourage the critic to “trust his own eyes” and view 
the work of art as an object in Ais world rather than himself as a 
potential object in the writer’s world. 

The exercise of this new methodical doubt has made it possible 
to assert the subjective and contingent character of certain dimen- 
sions of experience, the necessity and universality of which appeared 
formerly guaranteed by God or human nature. 

One such dimension is our contact with material reality. There is 
no such a thing as pure, anonymous sensation. Even our apprehen- 
sion of the elements is already charged with unformulated meaning 
and values. Gaston Bachelard, inaugurating a “psychoanalysis of 
matter,” has studied elemental images in various writers. Influenced 
by these works, Jean-Pierre Richard, in Littérature et sensation, 
asserts his conviction that, at no level of experience, is there such 
a thing as objective perception. He shows how irreducibly personal 
is the poetical metamorphosis of every-day language. 

A second dimension is time. In order to understand the very 
possibility of critical studies such as Georges Poulet’s Etudes sur le 
temps humain, one must realize how far-reaching is the new con- 
ception of personality. Human time has little to do with the time of 
clocks, modeled after space and divisible in equal parts; it is an 
essential aspect of a strictly individual experience or, in Sartrian 
terms, of the individual projet. Georges Poulet infers from the text 
itself, which he always quotes abundantly, a fundamental attitude 
toward time which commands the genesis of the work of art. Here 
again, the critic is interested in a creative process which he attempts 
to retrace from “farther back” than was previously thought possible. 
New fields of investigation are open to the critic. 

Another explorer of uncharted areas is Maurice Blanchot. A 
novelist and a brilliant critic of Sade, Lautréamont and other writers, 
he has turned, in his monthly chronique for the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, toward the artistic project itself—unique project in so far 
as it is not directed toward the outside world but toward the subject 
and his experience. Writing is the experience of experience and, as 
such, it makes the renewal of the original experience impossible. 

One recognizes, at this point, something akin to the auto-psycho- 
analytical virtues which Sartre confers upon artistic expression at 
its greatest. But the consequences are not even remotely similar. 
For Sartre, the discarded project must give way to real ethical life 
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and a new engagement. For Blanchot no new worldly project is 
possible. His, however, is not the casual nihilism of some of the 
young critics. What he discerns, behind the crumbling structures of 
our world, is a barren and desolate landscape where all human pur- 
poses and desires become meaningless, where silence, that silence 
which is the ultimate significance in the novels of a Kafka, is the 
only thing left to express. The fundamental structures of esthetic 
experience as Blanchot sees them recall certain accounts of mystical 
experience, but the critic never lapses into theology or messianic 
romanticism. 

With these writers the approach to the work of art is so original, 
the future is still so rich with promise that any attempt to cling to 
doctrinal labels seems futile. But the very terms in which Albert 
Béguin anticipates, in Esprit (March, 1955), a new critical revolu- 
tion suggest that existentialism and phenomenology gave the impul- 
sion which makes new developments possible: 


It may be that at last, with the end of the period when the 
work was translated into a doctrine, with the end of any 
illusions about the historical view as about all psychological 
and sociological imperialism, it may be that today the 
moment has come to approach the literary work in its 
essential particularity. And this fact is of no slight import- 
ance, if it be true that in this fashion, at the origin of every 
literary transfiguration, we are in a position to discover a 
movement proceeding from the person, in its whole irreduci- 
ble thusness—in what constitutes it, first of all, in the depths 
of its solitude, before there can be effected its opening out 
onto the world of others and onto the treasures of the 
community. 
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Kafka’s Humor 


Max Brod may safely assert that if Angels were to make jokes in 
Heaven, they would use Kafka’s language. The fact is that angels 
seem rather careful not to be overheard, at least when they indulge 
in innocent laughter. As for Kafka, whether he labored to muffle 
his voice remains debatable, but the average reader does not think 
of him at first as particularly noteworthy for his humor. Yet the same 
reader is eager to join in the peals of laughter which, we are told, did 
oftentimes interrupt Kafka when he was reading passages from 
his manuscripts to his friends. The problem is therefore not only to 
define Kafka’s humor, but primarily to become aware of it and to 
approach it. And in a typically Kafkan manner, the obstacles lie ahead 
of us as numerous as those which prevented K. from reaching the 
Castle: for one thing, the following essay deals with this essential 
but elusive aspect of the works of a Czech Jew who wrote in Ger- 
man; this aspect is designated by the misleading English word 
“humor.” Next, the essay is written from a French viewpoint, but 
in English, and is intended for an American review generally con- 
cerned with French literature. In addition, references are given to 
English or French translations of Kafka’s works. Such a confusion 
provides an ideal opportunity to repeat Valéry’s boutade, quoted 
by André Breton in the preface to his Anthologie de humour noir, 
that the word “humour” (the French and British spellings are the 
same) cannot be translated; if it could, the French would not use 
it; but they like it, Valéry’s paradox explains, because of what 
remains indeterminate in it. In the present case, let us assume as 
a working hypothesis that a general definition is agreed upon or, 
more modestly, that when we say “humor” in a discussion of Swift 
or Thackeray, Mark Twain or e. e. cummings, Baudelaire or Apol- 
linaire, Nietzsche or Kafka, we have at least a vague idea of what 
we are talking about. There remains to be explored the particular 
shade of meaning the word assumes when we use it a propos of Kafka. 


One truism stands out from the outset: if humor there must be, it 
does not correspond in the least to the variety exemplified by Rabe- 
lais, Fielding and good-natured people who delight in after-dinner 
jokes. Kafka’s humor must haunt the opposite pole: it is the humor 
of a man both oppressed and depressed who smiles not in order to 
forget but to assert his independence, and makes plain his deter- 
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mination not to be overwhelmed by hardships: he will be defeated, 
he knows it, there is no hope; he will be murdered “like a dog”; 
but he can keep smiling at the whole procedure and at himself into 
the bargain. 

Now he could derive some comfort from an inward conviction 
that he is innocent. He could keep shouting “not guilty” and die a 
hero. Indignation and pride might throw a halo around his brow. 
Or, in a more defiant mood, he could burst out laughing at his 
murderers like Rimbaud in A Season in Hell. But there remains in 
the mind of the Kafkan hero at least a doubt as to his innocence, 
and he himself is aware that not to have done anything does not 
necessarily entitle a man to an honorable discharge. Of course the 
hero does not know why he is found guilty or of what. And the 
readers are not told why Joseph K. is arrested, why K. is never 
officially admitted into the Castle, why the employers, relatives and 
friends of Karl Rossmann keep suspecting him, why Gregor Samsa 
is transformed one morning into an enormous cockroach. But we 
would not maintain to the bitter end that they are all the victims 
of unprecedented injustices. Strangely enough, however, the heroes 
preserve their sense of humor and we are expected to smile with them. 

Conceivably all these heroes might or should be innocent; in 
theory at least, or in other circumstances, or in a different world. 
This possibility keeps looming at the back of their—and our—minds. 
But in this world, and in actual fact, there must be something wrong 
with them; which suffices to convince them that, as of now, they 
are guilty. In their respective “situations” and not in their “essence”— 
to borrow from existentialist terminology—they deserve punishment. 
So if they laugh, they do so with a heavy conscience. 

For instance, they may laugh at an allpowerful dignitary, as in a 
scene from The Great Wall of China, when the local despot, a 
colonel of sorts, turns down the plea of the unfortunate taxpayers 
of his community. At first sight, the Colonel behaves like a Chinese 
version of Jarry’s Ubu, just another puffed-up puppet. Yet in Ubu 
Roi, the king wields only a token power: while he thinks of himself 
as the absolute ruler of his people, nobody is impressed; he is not 
a serious dictator. In Kafka’s short story, on the contrary, the 
Colonel, though as grotesque outwardly as Jarry’s character, never- 
theless possesses and exercises the supreme power; the mildest smile 
at his expense might prove fatal for anyone. Now the trouble is 
that Kafka and his heroes cannot refrain from smiling, even in the 
most insecure positions. Max Brod tells us that at the insurance 
company where Franz was working, one of the officials started to 
brief the new members of the staff with such a pompous harangue 
that Kafka burst out laughing. Fortunately the official had some 
sense of humor and the gaffe was not punished. But such leniency 
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is unthinkable under the regime of The Great Wall, or of The Castle, 
or of The Trial. And yet the potential victims smile and laugh. 

Now Charlie Chaplin also laughs at policemen. These, like Ubu, 
are big bags full of nasty air but, unlike the king, they have bludgeons. 
Of course Chaplin, endowed with unusual resiliency, will not be 
cowed by any amount of bludgeoning. But Kafka’s heroes, although 
they put on a brave show, nevertheless are no acrobats and even- 
tually take a beating. Now at the root of Chaplin’s humor there 
lurks not only a comforting sense of his intrinsic superiority over 
a silly and ruthless system of control, but also the hope, apparently 
childish though finally vindicated, that he will manage to find the 
weak point in the system. Kafka’s heroes, on the contrary, nurse 
as though they cherished it an innermost conviction that, try as 
they may, they are fighting a losing battle. This ceaseless apprehen- 
sion of disaster, finally consecrated by the verdict, blossoms into a 
strange sort of soothing relaxation. In The Great Wall of China, 
when the Colonel eventually turns down the petition, those who 
had fought so hard for its success feel relieved. Because they knew 
beforehand that it was doomed to fail they seem glad that, at long 
last, what was bound to happen has in fact taken place and that the 
burden of their sacrilegious though necessary undertaking will be 
lifted from off their shoulders. 

Thus, if they smile at the Colonel and at the futile pomp of the 
performance, they do so although fully aware that no amount of 
exertion could have altered the preordained attribution of right and 
wrong. One is tempted to see in such a sense of humor the evidence 
of an unpleasant and unwholesome masochistic tendency: there are 
those who delight in scratching their wounds in order to dramatize 
their ordeals. But Kafka, as a man, according to those who knew 
him, always yearned for the normal and the wholesome; his heroes 
shrink from the excesses of some romantic victims; they do not 
allow themselves the satanic pleasure of adding to their guilt; they 
will not court madness and imitate Phédre’s alarming request: 


Sers ma fureur, CEnone, et non point ma raison. 


Theirs cannot be the reaction of the maniac whose frenzy bursts 
out in a peal of demoniac laughter. Their laughter must be conscious 
and calculated, motivated and meaningful. 

The most obvious reason is that, in the world of Kafka, directors, 
officials, judges are actually ludicrous. At times, if we ignore the 
predicament of the hero, we might imagine that Kafka is engaged in 
writing a standard piece of political or social criticism, leveled less 
at the principles of the system than at its unsatisfactory operation 
at the lower echelons. Along with vainglorious puppets, we are 
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presented with a host of inefficient, overworked underlings, who 
waste an appalling amount of time trying to solve petty details, in 
old-fashioned working conditions and with remarkably complicated 
methods. For instance, the hearings and law offices in The Trial, 
government offices in The Castle, local government in The Great Wall 
of China: in all these we see a bustling activity of checking, counter- 
checking, filing forms, consulting records, sending pleas, trying to 
obtain or avoid interviews, examining candidates, correcting errors, 
searching for mislaid documents, etc . . . In short, the worst in red 
tape and, as such, a gold mine for any keen observer with a sense 
of humor. But to account for such a wealth of satirical material, it 
will not suffice to recall that Kafka knew too well the antiquated 
bureaucracy of the Austro-Hungrian Empire, and had suffered 
under it as well as from the tedious routine of clerical work in an 
insurance company. To take a specific instance, it is not enough 
to say that The Castle is an attempt to ridicule the overgrown 
organization of—among other possibilities—the Catholic Church. 
There must be something else. 

The officials of Kafka’s world may frighten and bully the accused. 
Yet they are nothing but petty underlings, much farther removed 
from the Supreme Power than from the commoner. They never see 
the Supreme Power whereas they have daily contacts with the com- 
moner. The Supreme Power sits alone, invisible, untouched and, 
even in the inquisitive minds of Kafka’s heroes, unquestioned. But 
as a counterpart, its representatives vegetate so far below what one 
might reasonably expect that the renewed surprise at such a contrast 
irresistibly creates a curious sort of laughter. The discrepancy, almost 
the incommensurability, between what should be and what is, can- 
not fail to strike even the accused. Now any kind of disproportion 
contains an element of grotesqueness. For instance, a clown in a 
circus tries to climb over a fifty-foot wall by standing on a tiny 
chair: we may be sure that he can bring the house down. But let 
us suppose instead that, under the same conditions, this is a prisoner 
trying to escape: the disproportion becomes tragic. Now nobody 
will deny that the Kafka hero belongs rather to the category of the 
prisoner than to that of the clown. And yet, even in his case, there 
is something comical in the comparison between the wall and the 
chair. We laugh at neither and we cannot be so detached from 
the hero’s predicament as to laugh at him. Such is the specific quality 
of Kafka’s humor that it seems to be without an object. 

Two interpretations can be offered. Sometimes, in this conflict 
between man the midget and his giant enemies, Kafka tones down 
the potentially tragic element by not showing the giant at all. In 
The Trial, the judges are often mentioned, but none of the char- 
acters in the book actually knows or meets them personally. In 
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The Castle, we hear of the Count in the opening chapter, but very 
soon K. forgets about him and wastes all his energies trying to 
convince some of the Castle’s officials and even, at a lower stage, 
messengers or barmaids. In The Great Wall of China, the existence 
of the Emperor is a well known fact; yet he lives so many miles 
away that nobody entertains the hope of ever reaching the capital. 
In all these and similar cases, it is understood that the Supreme 
Power is so busy dispatching mysterious and momentous affairs of 
state that it cannot stoop even to cast a passing glance at the 
average subject. When the giant is thus infinitely removed, the 
midget, although he enjoys no respite in his struggle for survival, 
may however substitute the mere idea of a virtual danger for actual 
fear. The giant remains potentially as threatening as ever, but being 
concealed up in the clouds, the menace—except at the very end 
of The Trial—never materializes into an actual experience. The 
terrifying idea of the invisible Power gradually yields to the humor- 
ous notion that the distance between the midget and the giant can- 
not be measured. Between the accused and his judge there is room, 
so to speak, for a smile or two, a precarious safety zone is found 
in which man, instead of being a haunted and besieged animal, can 
become what he should be and wishes to be, namely a laughing 
animal. 

It takes imagination to discover this haven and boldness to reach 
it; probably more of either than the average man possesses, or even 
should possess. For, according to Brod, such laughter is one of the 
forbidden games that only angels can enjoy because the intermediate 
zone between God and man is their natural playground. But it is 
at his own risk that man avails himself of this angelic privilege. 
In the remote background of Kafka’s novels there always looms the 
danger that the exterminator may appear, sword in hand, to drive 
man out. 

Yet in the single case of The Great Wall of China, we may doubt 
if even the giant has the ability to reach the midget. From his death- 
bed, the Emperor sends out a messenger to one of his subjects. The 
messenger walks through various antechambers, crowded with cour- 
tiers, then through other rooms, then through courtyards, endless 
streets, boundless suburbs, until it becomes obvious that the mes- 
sage will never be delivered, the subject never be forgiven or saved. 
In view of this example and through a desperate stretch of imagina- 
tion, the midget may realize that the giant himself labors under 
the same difficulty as his potential victims: he is not endowed 
with appreciable powers of communication except with his closest 
entourage. Thus he becomes less formidable. Now, taking a bold 
step, man will begin to reflect that here is a power that he cannot 
reach, which admittedly cannot reach him and nevertheless goes on 
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frightening men, making their lives miserable, turning the whole 
world into a huge concentration camp or, at best, a permanent court- 
room. Who knows if this power really exists? Who can testify that 
it is more than pure fiction, the mere embodiment of what gives 
meaning to one’s guilt feelings? If man could stifle the conviction 
that he is accused, perhaps this phantasm would vanish and leave 
him in peace, that is, able again to laugh. 

If this first interpretation holds true, Kafka’s humor can be re- 
duced to humor about oneself. Man smiles at himself not for being 
contemptible and vulnerable, but for being childish and terrified 
by his own shadow. If such a realization does not magnify man, 
at least he emerges from it exonerated and reassured, as if waking 
up after a nightmare. 

We object immediately that, in view of the atmosphere prevailing 
in Kafka’s works, this conclusion sounds optimistic. In fact only 
America, his first novel, seems to have a semi-happy ending, if we 
assume that Karl Rossmann, its hero, eventually succeeds as a 
member of the Oklahoma Theater. Even so he owes his liberation 
to the fact that he escapes his judges, not to the fact that he is 
cleared. Furthermore in the other novels (leaving aside the con- 
clusion of The Castle which we will discuss later) and in most 
short stories, there prevails a sense of impending doom, linked with 
the obsession that man must struggle but to no avail. Now if we 
attempt to read a message between the lines, it is not too far-fetched 
to assume that Kafka points out a common weakness of his heroes: 
K., Joseph K., Gregor, the victim in The Verdict, all take for granted 
the existence and intangibility of the Master, all are convinced of 
their original guilt. Should they question both axioms, they might 
find a loophole in the system and avoid getting entangled in the 
maze of psychological and judicial complexities. 

Therefore the kind of interpretation we have just suggested applies 
only to the hero in his ultimate stage, when after his first songs of 
experience comes another series of songs of innocence: no longer 
the untutored innocence of the child, but the regained innocence of 
the old man who has outgrown the pangs of having lost his paradise 
and has ultimately matured into a child. Actually neither K., nor 
Joseph K., nor Gregor ever reach that stage. But the reader, from 
this vantage point, may have an inkling of what should have been 
done and thus, vicariously, reap the fruits of innocence regained 
and humor recovered. 


If we limit ourselves to the incomplete realization which the heroes 
achieve, another interpretation can be suggested. Although aware 
that they are in a precarious situation, they laugh, but neither at 
themselves nor at the Supreme Power: a typically absurd situation. 
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Now when confronted with an absurd situation, we burst out laugh- 
ing, but we do so only because we believe that, due to this very 
characteristic, it cannot last. Pretty soon, we argue, the absurdity 
will be exploded and reason reestablished. If not, we go on laughing 
because we feel superior to the absurd, unaffected by it, while those 
responsible for it are discarded as fools. But if the absurdity affects 
us deeply, we either sink into despair or revolt. Now Kafka’s heroes, 
without growing despondent or rebellious, seem to wallow in absurd- 
ity with a surprising amount of delight. The building of the Great 
Wall, for instance, has required lengthy preparations, occupied hosts 
of laborers and become for decades the central activity of the huge 
empire. Suddenly it is disclosed that there are alarming gaps in 
the wall and, as the narrator naively argues, “how can a wall protect 
if it is not a continuous structure?” This is humorous in itself. Now, 
although it cannot be verified, nobody doubts that there are such 
gaps in the wall and, more surprisingly, nobody suggests that the 
construction could have been carried out in another way, or is 
useless. This, if ever, is a good example of the “I believe because 
it is absurd.” But the attitude of mind it denotes is different from 
that of Pascal, for instance. Pascal believes because he accepts in 
a spirit of reverence and humility; the absurd reigns, high over 
man’s head; man has to curb his reason and suspend its activity. 
After such exertions, the absurd emerges magnified, infinitely superior 
to man’s reason and divested of any humorous connotation. With 
Kafka, on the contrary, the absurdity of the construction is not con- 
cealed, but the absolute value of the wall remains unchallenged. 
Absurdity is not transmuted into an absolute but, the emphasis rest- 
ing On its anti-rational character, absurdity is, as such, the absolute. 
This attitude differs from total belief, since total belief so conditions 
the believer that he becomes blind to the ridiculous aspects of what 
he believes in. Kafka’s heroes stand at most on the verge of total 
belief, because they preserve both sense of humor and sense of 
authority. Therefore they manage a precarious kind of smile, torn 
as they are between complete acceptance and rebellious laughter. 
If the smiling hero could muster a trifle more boldness, he would 
grow disrespectful, burst out laughing and, though suffering as much 
as Candide, he would be very close to Voltaire’s kind of humor. 
At this stage, the “religious humorist,” as Thomas Mann has called 
Kafka, almost coincides with the antireligious humorist. 

We would imagine such smiles to be wisely enjoyed sub rosa, for 
fear of attracting the Almighty’s attention. But as often as not we 
see Kafka’s heroes playing, as it were, with fire, and laughing quite 
openly. Karl Rossmann, Joseph K., K. are reprimanded more than 
once by their advisers for taking unnecessary risks. We are alarmed 
by their inability to suppress their smiles, although we admire them 
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for being so unsophisticated in the face of danger. But we soon 
wonder if they really believe that they will be defeated. Despite 
repeated assertions that no effort will prevail against fate, they have 
not achieved complete acceptance of death. When the hero of 
The Verdict commits suicide, when Joseph K. is executed, when 
Gregor Samsa dies, there is no room for smiles. They all suffer 
death with a sense of guilt, as a final and tragic consummation. 
Whereas in serene acceptance of death, with either the conviction 
that it is not deserved or that it serves a just cause, there sometimes 
develops a kind of detached humor which enables the accused to 
exchange a few jokes with his executioners. 

But Kafka’s hero, with immense odds against him, still preserves 
a faint glimmer of hope. Not that the system which has condemned 
him might eventually become just or humane, but that, somehow, 
it will stop functioning or that, unexpectedly, something will go 
wrong. A peal of laughter or even a smile, who knows, might prove 
to be the microscopic cause able to foul up the system, or make it 
disappear like a bad dream. 

Or else, at a stage even closer to despair, though still different- 
iated from it, the hero may be unwilling, deliberately, to reach the 
supreme detachment, unwilling to eradicate the childish hope that 
he will be saved. This is the “disgusting hope” which, according to 
Anouilh in his presentation of Antigone, distinguishes melodrama 
from pure tragedy; the last hope of him who has every reason to 
despair. Kafka suggests that, althoug’: the hero knows that he will 
lose, defeat has not yet materialized. ‘theoretically it is still possible 
to avoid defeat. Therefore he must consider it his duty to try every- 
thing as if he might win. Whereas giving up, even in the very face 
of death, might actually turn out to be the fatal move. In this 
ultimate struggle the hero must pretend that he still believes in 
justice, that he is still convinced of his innocence, of his superiority 
over those who accuse him wrongly. Thus he is forced, for practical 
reasons, and even against himself, to pretend that he has preserved 
some sense of humor. This is no longer “black humor” as Breton 
tried to illustrate it in his Anthologie de !humour noir, but to coin 
a term suggested by the French phrase “rire jaune,” a sort of 
“humour jaune.” Black humor might be reserved for those who are 
either cynical or desperate; “yellow humor” remaining the last chance 
of those on the verge of despair, but not yet altogether immersed in it. 

Now all those types of humor require that man be watched by the 
Supreme Power, were it only to be castigated by it; they require 
communication between the accused and his judge and even the 
very presence of the judge. Now, on re-reading Kafka in the light 
of the preceding remarks, we notice that although his heroes are 
obsessed by their desire to approach directly or indirectly their 
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judges and superiors, yet they never succeed. Much more, these very 
efforts, relentless but always frustrated, bring them to the verge 
of exhaustion. Their anxieties would appear negligible if they could 
only reach the proper person, and in adequate circumstances to 
present their cases. We think that in such a predicament humor 
merely provides a means to attract the judge’s attention. It is true, 
a few pranks, saucy remarks, smiles that should have been concealed, 
testify to the occasional impishness of Kafka’s heroes. But more 
than once such behavior does not necessarily indicate that they 
cannot help it. It may have a hidden purpose. When all regular 
channels seem to be blocked, when all conceivable methods of 
approach prove disappointing, one may still try unorthodox means: 
that is by a daring gesture, by a few antics, to try to force the 
judge to look at you and even at the risk of being punished, to 
compel him to consider your case. The ridiculously inefficient orator 
who, in The Great Wall, is entrusted with the task of presenting 
the plea to the equally ridiculous colonel, does not even know if 
the colonel is listening to him: “. . . while he was gravely relating 
the tragedy, one was moved to see him smile in the humblest way, 
to try to elicit were it only a pale shadow of his smile on the 
colonel’s face!” What the orator is attempting here in a pitiful fashion, 
more confident heroes might perform with arrogant brio. We often 
feel that they make fools of themselves exactly like the clown in the 
circus who, chagrined not to be the main attraction of the show, 
exaggerates his make-up and twists his face around merely to be 
looked at. Unable to get recognition, Kafka’s heroes prefer to be 
ridiculed rather than ignored. This pathetic kind of humor comes 
very close to tragedy, and often sobs can be overheard among the 
peals of laughter. 

In Kafka’s works as we have them, it is true, such attempts rarely 
succeed. In The Trial, The Verdict or The Metamorphosis the rites 
of death are mercilessly performed and we do not conceive how 
any flight of humor might have saved the victims. But in the two 
unfinished novels, America and The Castle, the possibility should 
not be dismissed. Especially significant for our point is the definite 
ending which, we are told, Kafka had contemplated for The Castle. 
Even though it may seem preposterous to discuss what exists merely 
as second-hand information about a project, yet the alleged con- 
clusion of The Castle adds such a striking note to Kafka’s humor 
that it deserves consideration. 

According to Thomas Mann’s version the book was to end as 
follows: “K. dies—dies out of sheer exhaustion after his desperate 
effort to get in touch with the Castle and be confirmed in his appoint- 
ment. The villagers stand about the stranger’s deathbed—when, at 
the very last moment an order comes down from the Castle: to the 
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effect that while K. has no legal claim to live in the community, yet the 
permission is neverthless granted; not in consideration of his honest 
efforts, but owing to ‘certain auxiliary circumstances,’ it is permitted 
to him to settle in the village and work there. So at the last, grace 
is vouchsafed.”” 

Now some will argue that the novel reads far better unfinished, 
mostly, we presume, because each reader if thus entitled to dream 
of whatever ending suits his fancy or his philosophy; if he remains 
undecided, the very lack of a conclusion may be a deliberate touch 
of humor on the part of Kafka. Now without denying the reader 
the right to conclude as he chooses, or even not to conclude at all, 
we can point out that the proposed ending combines the two main 
evidences suggested by the book: one, that man’s efforts are doomed 
to fail; the other, that man must go on trying no matter how often 
he is rebuffed. Against such an ambiguous view the optimist will 
hold that K. finally wins recognition, the one goal for which he 
has fought throughout the book. The pessimist will retort that K. 
has in fact wasted his very life pursuing an end the benefits of which 
he does not live to enjoy. Now each interpretation stands on its own 
merits and we may find acute amusement in the fact that each can 
be argued against the other ad infinitum, without a chance of one 
prevailing over the other. Here the humor displays itself at the 
expense neither of the accused, nor of the supreme power, but of 
the commentator. Possibly Kafka was thus warning us that the 
optimist and the pessimist will exhaust and eventually annul each 
other. So that the humorist emerges as the only one who, armed 
with a non-exclusive theory, can read the conclusion without sacrific- 
ing either of its aspects: K. gets final recognition but he dies; or 
to be more correct, K. is recognised and he dies; there should not 
exist any opposition or relation between the two facts, except that, 
significantly, they occur at the same time. This coincidence is unique 
in Kafka’s achievement. In all the other cases we see the hero either 
presumably succeeding without our being altogether sure that he 
deserves success or, much more often, ruthlessly sent to death with- 
out our knowing the reason. In the suggested conclusion of The 
Castle, however, K.’s tenacity and good faith are rewarded, while 
his impatience and sloth are punished. The ultimate touch comes 
when we are told that he is allowed to live in the village, not because 
he was really a land-surveyor, but “due to certain auxiliary 
circumstances.” 

Kafka’s humor culminates in his suggesting this conclusion with- 
out writing it. 


* Thomas Mann, “Homage to Kafka,” in The Castle, by F. Kafka, A. Knopf, 
p. xvii. 
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The Fulness and Nothingness 


of Literature 


This is a preliminary essay to serve as an introduction to 
the work of Maurice Blanchot. Blanchot, who has not been 
translated into English and whose writings are little known 
in this country, is one of the major literary critics in present- 
day France. His principal publications in literary criticism 
are: Faux Pas (1943), La Part du feu (1949), Lautréamont 
et Sade (1949), and L’Espace littéraire (1955). But Blan- 
chot is also a creative writer of note, having published 
several novels, a collection of short stories entitled Le Res- 
sassement éternel, and three narrations or récits, L’Arrét de 
mort, Au moment voulu, and Celui qui ne m’accompagnait 
pas. These latter, including one novel later condensed and 
republished, Thomas l’Obscur, probably constitute the finest 
part of his work. While this essay attempts to grasp certain 
themes common to his literary and his critical production, 
a further essay is contemplated to study more closely the 
style of Blanchot’s narrations, and his overall importance. 


I 


The doubting of literature began with the doubting of fiction, which 
began with a knowledge internal to the writer concerning his inevita- 
ble abuse of the immediate and life-giving power of words. When 
Valéry said, “the art of the novelist is to me an almost inconceivable 
art,” and went on to specify that the novel, like every literary genre, 
skilfully abused the significative power of words, obeying but a 
single law, to produce the impression of life intensely lived out of 
more or less insignificant or interchangeable detail, he could look 
back on a part secret, part candid tradition, including Stendhal’s 
professed restriction of interest to the “analyse du coeur,” the 
scruples of Mallarmé, and even perhaps Poe’s masked or exaggerated 
investigation of the psychological origin and effect of the poem. 
But if Valéry doubted the novel, his distrust was intelligent, not 
absolute. He might have agreed with many noble defenders of the 
novel before or after him, with Camus, for whom the novels in the 
French tradition bear witness to the efficacity of a purely human 


*“Hommage a Marcel Proust,” Variété 1 (NRF, 1924). 
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creation,” with Maurice Blanchot, who despite his unceasing scrutiny 
of simple illusion would see in the ideal novel a deliberate defeat of 
chance, and the “descent into a universe bound absolutely by event, 
image, and word, of the essential dialogue which founds it;”* he might 
even have been in agreement with Jacques Riviére’s famous attack 
on symbolist purities, his call, anticipating that of Sartre, for a 
novel of adventure, “immersed, lost in the world of things,” a novel 
completely in act, composed of nothing but actions, where there 
is no room for dream or excess décor, but all elements are at work. 
But here Valéry could have remarked that this novel would be 
indistinguishable from the ideal poem, inasmuch as a novel in which 
everything is truly “at work” is a poem, and the phenomenologist’s 
dream. 

Valéry’s doubt was directed exclusively to what he thought was 
fiction’s necessary abuse of the generalizing, vicarious and intensify- 
ing nature of literary discourse. He still commends Proust for two 
major achievements within the limits of a genre which aims at the 
impression of life intensely lived. The vitality of Proust’s novel does 
not depend, according to Valéry, on the momentum of illusion 
(“illusion acquise”), but on its power to impress us with the imma- 
nent, but of necessity unused and lost riches of any part of our 
existence. Proust, further, devotes his attention to a small, essentially 
superficial group composed of “personnages du monde,” who stand 
to the fulness of personality as paper money to the real value 
specified, and this fact, says Valéry, relates to “the greatest form 
of art, the art of simplified figures and most pure types, those permit- 
ting a symmetrical and musical development . . tied to a con- 
ventional milieu where a language adorned with veils and provided 
with limits is in use.”® 

At almost the same time, Gide, struggling with the form of a 
novel freed of all “extrinsic” interests, states as his major mode of 
procedure, “Ne jamais profiter de lélan acquis.”® Not only does 
he wish to prevent illusion acquise, every trace of omniscience, 
apparent plot, and self-assertive style is to be avoided. For Gide 
the novel is a conceivable form of art only because it hides, or 


°“L "Intelligence et l’échafaud,” Problémes du Roman, ed. Jean Prévost (Con- 
fluences, 1943). “Ils témoignent pour l’efficacité de la création humaine. 
On s’y persuade que I’ceuvre d’art est chose humaine, jamais assez humaine, 
et que le créateur peut se passer d’une dictée transcendante. Ils ne sont pas 
nés dans les éclairs de l’inspiration, mais par une fidelité quotidienne.” 
*“Mallarmé et l'art du roman,” Faux Pas (Gallimard, 1943). 

*“Te Roman d’aventure,” Nouvelles Etudes (Gallimard). The article appeared 
for the first time in the Nouvelle Revue Frangqise, 1913. 

*“Hommage 4 Marcel Proust,” Variété 1 (NRF, 1924). 

*“Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs,” OEuvres complétes d’André Gide, ed. L. 
Martin-Chauffier (NRF), p. 50. The entry is dated 3 January, 1924. 
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after inciting denies the impression of life intensely lived. In Proust 
the refusal of fiction served to deepen natural fact; in Gide the 
acceptance of fiction serves to prevent a narrator’s false projections, 
continuities, and motivations, such things as intimate “idea,” 
“reality,” “life,” where in fact there is mixed motive, vulgarity of 
circumstance, the burden of inheritance, the stunting of personality. 
Rarely has fiction been used in destruction of its own traditional pre- 
sumption with greater exactness. The only intrigue of the Faux- 
Monnayeurs is the circulation of counterfeit money: so Gide 
expresses in this novel of aborted possibilities the inevitably counter- 
feit nature of human, and especially aesthetic ideas.’ Proust’s people 
are viable precisely because they stand to the possibility of achieved 
character as a bank-note to its real value. Gide’s people, though 
scrupulously given all the chances of life—independence from the 
artist, social variation, individual energy—are powerless before the 
counterfeit movement that invariably deforms them. Not life, but 
the semblance of life becomes the subject of a genre which, accord- 
ing to Valéry, has the unique law of giving the impression of life 
intensely lived. 

But it needed philosophy to finally deliver the novel from tradi- 
tional pretensions. The relation of philosophy to literature is often 
that each gives the other an innocence necessary to the publishing 
of original thought. When Sartre discovers Husserl’s principle of 
intentionality, his staccato thought of triumph is, “Nous voila 
délivrés de Proust,” at last we have Proust off our back.* Husserl 
thought that consciousness had no being except as consciousness 
of a thing, and that however profoundly a man withdrew into reflec- 
tion, he could not escape time and world following after. Con- 
sciousness, “ce refus d’étre substance,” glides every moment from 
the intimacy of thought to the world; and the nausea which is 
described in Sartre’s first novel concerns in part the recoil of con- 
sciousness before the realization that what it knows to exist is real. 
Clearly, what Sartre desires to deny is that the act of reflection as 
such, and as found in Proust, bestows on the world a justice and 
an intensity of life which cannot be attained “in the world.” And 
fictional devices being the outcome of metaphysical attitudes, what- 
ever impression of life a novel conveys should not be at the expense 
of the irreversibility of time, the autotelic nature of personality, and 
the situated consciousness. 


*Gide refers us in the “Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs” to one of the news- 
paper articles which apprized him of the counterfeiters, and in which the 
accused proudly claims: “C’était une assemblée ot I’on s’est peut-étre occupé 
de fausse monnaie, je ne dis pas non, mais ou I’on traitait surtout les questions 
de politique et de littérature.” Op. cit., p. 11. 

*“Une Idée fondamentale de la phénoménologie de Husserl: |’Intentionnalité,” 
Situations I (Gallimard, 1947). 
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Yet, since Sartre does not consider the form of the novel deter- 
mined irrevocably by its past tradition, but prefers to purify it of 
what is “poetry” rather than “prose,” his strictures actually effect 
a vast liberation in the novelist’s potential domain. Following 
Heidegger’s analysis of existence as “Befindlichkeit,’® Sartre does 
not shy from depicting all movements whereby a person in his con- 
sciousness recoils from or takes hold of his existence, movements 
which, however intimate, are always intentional and result in choice 
and act: “la haine, le dégott d’exister, ce sont autant de maniéres 
de me faire exister, de m’enfoncer dans l’existence.” His distinction 
between “poetry” and “prose” is really an adjudication between the 
influences of Hegel and Heidegger. Poetry is that which restricts 
itself to the recovery of “privileged moments,” and since this 
attempt, caused by a nostalgia for an irretrievable immediacy, is 
both retrovert and destined to failure, Sartre broadens his definition 
of poetry to include every act recorded in literature which serves 
to testify, by the image of an individual’s defeat before the condition 
of life, human defeat in general, and the survival of established 
orders in particular."’ But all is prose which traces the roots in 
consciousness of act and choice, and which by an analysis of 
existence shows that existence’s every aspect is determined by man’s 
fear or courage in the face of man. Sartre converts the theoretical 
end of the novel from the representation of life intensely lived to 
that of life authentically chosen. The novel as literature is saved 
from Hegel’s curse because its task to reflect the subjective sources 
of life in society is as endless as society itself. 

The efforts of Valéry, Gide and Sartre are, whatever individual 
adjustment each writer makes, in response to the same basic issue. 
This issue did not involve the collective consciousness of French 
writers until the last war. In present-day France, many of those 
who experienced the fall of their country, its underground revival 
and final recovery, now subject literature to a profound mise en 
cause. Because of the war, many writers learnt that, as Camus puts 
it laconically, “le danger rend classique.”'' The vital influence of 
literature—both for and against—during time of crisis may have 
moved certain intellects to become fully attentive to the constitutive 
rather than decorative role played by literature in the life of the mind. 
The question, “How is literature possible,” becomes more general. 
The question need not reflect a distrust of literature as such. Indeed, 


*See Sein und Zeit (1929), especially #29. 


© Qu’est-ce que la littérature?” Situations 1] (Gallimard, 1947), pp. 85-88. 
Also Baudelaire (Gallimard, 1947), passim. 


"In his preface to Konrad F. Bieber’s L’Allemagne vue par les écrivains de 
la résistance francaise (1954). 
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whatever crisis exists comes from within, and not from the challenge 
of science or politics.'* The necessity of that spiritual activity the 
end-product of which is “literature” remains unquestioned. But it is 
undoubtedly the nature of that necessity which has started to move 
writers to concern. 

What is the nature of that necessity? It may perhaps be defined 
as a deeply human need for the illusion of immediate life. At the 
present time, it is this illusion insofar as intrinsic to literary discourse 
which has become the vital subject. It is not insignificant that writers 
of evident diversity, Sartre, Camus, and also Maurice Blanchot, 
are so concerned with the exposition of certain rather common desires 
or indeterminacies to which the mind is subject. “La Peste” is not 
produced by a cataclysm, but by rodents whose existence is denied, 
until too late. Whatever causes may be ascribed to the historical 
development issuing in an intelligent but thorough distrust of litera- 
ture’s power to induce the impression of immediate life, the distrust 
exists and has become history far more deeply than certain tradi- 
tional doubts accusing the poet as liar or inspired lunatic. And 
over the entire development hovers the unshakable ghost of Hegel 
in the form of the Phenomenology. 

That we commenced this little history with a remark by Valéry 
is, in one sense, arbitrary. The last century provides us with a 
number of works of art which clearly share in the doubting of fiction 
as a medium for producing or reproducing the intense illusion 
of immediate life. Rarely is it the experience, or its possibility, which 
stands in doubt; but rather the attempt to sustain such experience 
in the body of words, or to use the suggestion of words to face 
it once again, and directly. Nerval was only one of the romantics 
to experience, in full, life devoured by dream and the dream resus- 
citated through the obscure power of words. Melville sounds the 
warning: “Push not off from that isle, thou canst never return!” 
while Conrad terms the gift of expression the most exalted and the 
most contemptible, “the pulsating stream of light, or the deceitful 
flow from the heart of an impenetrable darkness.”’'* 

If, however, the fear of the word’s power to induce the intense 
illusion of life is internal to the artist, then the point at which 
this sketch is started becomes unimportant, except that it will be 
at a moment when such fear has become sufficiently overt. The 
artist apparently hid for a long time from his fascination with 
cette chambre vide en quoi tout demeure, this empty room in which 


“See Sartre’s protest against “La Nationalisation de la littérature,” Situations II. 

*Cited by Charles Feidelson, Jr. in Symbolism and American Literature 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953). Mr. Feidelson’s book is one of the few 
concerned with “the affinity between large areas of American literature 
and of modern literature.” 
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all things dwell.'* Yet the fact of hiding is probably as important 
as the anxiety of revealing; present time no exception. Henry James, 
for example, more than once developed a story by reflecting on a 
commonplace conversation which had struck him because precisely 
commonplace. There are some fine passages in Heidegger on the 
characteristics of daily existence and small-talk which recall certain 
techniques of T.S. Eliot and later English writers. There is also 
a nasty trick of phrase habitual to Sartre’s Goetz (Le Diable et le 
Bon Dieu): whenever he talks about committing an act of violence, 
it is always done “a little bit”— “Je vais t'assommer un tout petit 
peu... La! (Il Passomme).” One could also mention, in this 
pastiche on the use of the commonplace, Gide’s sense that the true 
drama is not in the conventional and overt action, but in the 
slight though critical deformations of the individual point of view. 
The wish to render “the life in common things” may always be 
seen two ways: as a return to a reality long neglected, considered 
to contain a quickening seed, or as a more or less intentional revenge 
on a power of life whose perversion is always more evident than its 
presence. But each instance needs individual interpretation. 

Yet what impresses one as peculiarly modern in this history is 
not the phantom of immediacy, for he is as old as Job and beyond, 
nor the necessity to hide the hiding-places of power, for every 
mystic, every gnostic and every religious person has his parable of 
the cleft of the rock, but the way many artists consider word and 
imagination inextricably necessity and danger. “I have experienced 
some very disquieting symptoms caused by the simple act of writing.” 
“The work of art is no longer innocent, it knows whence it comes.” 
The well may be undefiled, yet to taste of it is not without danger. 
But where does the work of art originate and to where does it 
tend? These two complementary questions on the psychological 
origin and the psychological effect of art have been a primary con- 
cern of a literary tradition whose master is Mallarmé, but whose 
prophetic Pleiad, though it may contain Poe and Hodlderlin, is far 
from established. It need hardly be mentioned that the concern of 
the writer with that part of man which creates, or responds to the 
immediacies of literature, is not a “mystical” but a vitally human 
concern. Proof if required is written large in the life-work of artists 
and the researches of psychology in the last hundred and fifty years: 
can it be disconsidered? 

The acceptance and criticism of literature as a verbal mode reflect- 
ing the intense illusion of immediate life is inseparable from a study 
of the role of images in consciousness and the relation of image 


* Maurice Blanchot, L’Espace littéraire (Gallimard, 1955), p. 114. 
5 Ibid., p. 195. The first quotation is by Mallarmé and cited ibid., p. 30. 
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to word. What exactly is the power common to image and word 
which transfers attention to a tempo and a place given entirely by 
no previous experience? “She breathed on me, from that frontier 
of her freedom, preoccupations which paralysed time. This paralysis 
was her victory, this inertia my combat.”’* In such statement is 
contained the imaginative seed of a theory on the origin of aesthetic 
impulse as on the effect of poetic language. It is a theory consider- 
ably different from that most commonly held in contemporary 
American criticism, even though the point of departure of both 
theories remains the poem as such. 

The simplest statement about the theory is perforce a negative 
one: it denies that the power of poetry resides in the imagistic or 
“concrete” content of language, or any representational pretension. 
This would not mean that, at one time or another, a representational 
end may not transpierce. But by a dialectical movement in which 
all image, specificity, concreteness of word becomes its own “vivify- 
ing negation,”’’ the poem proceeds to an irrealization of everything 
apparently immediate and familiar, until it reaches the depth of 
strangeness and negation, which by a curious reversal then 
exhibits “the empty room in which all things dwell.” In practice, 
the theory attempts to discriminate between right and wrong ways 
of achieving the intense illusion of immediate life; it stands in 
this capacity against the particular illusion of immediacy whose only 
aim is to restore the body of the world, or that which desires to 
entrance the mind with the suggestion of contemplative stasis. 
“Everything returns the poet to the relationship which establishes 
itself between the words thought, absence, poetic speech, and 
death.”'* 

Though such a concept may not be too difficult of understanding, 
its significance can hardly be comprehended by a single act of 
thought. It intimates that we must talk of an uncreative word as 
well as of a creative word. It cites language as inherently ambiguous: 
sign and proof of the impossibility of immediacy, yet raised by 
poetry to the possibility of so complete a denial of immediate 
modes of life, that life itself seems to be caught as a power indepen- 
dently in all.'® Although the theory has mystical analogues, the 
important thing is not to classify it but to see its commonplace 
character. It has in its history Mallarmé with his refusal to trans- 


* Au moment voulu (Gallimard, 1951). 

“For a detailed development of this view, see L’Espace littéraire, Annexes, 
“Les Deux Versions de |’imaginaire.” 

*Said in context about Mallarmé, L’Espace littéraire. p. 109. 

”’Perhaps a more precise statement would read: “so complete a denial of 
immediate modes of signification, that signification itself seems to be caught 
as a power independently in all.” But the terms are interchangeable, if the 
poem founds the poet, and the poet the man. See infra, section 3. 
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pose into the poem “the thick intrinsic wood of the trees”; but 
also Heidegger and Sartre with their emphasis that “Only because 
thought thinks Being as such, does it also think Nothingness.”2° 
And when Maurice Blanchot writes, “There is a secret identity 
between dying and singing,” the word “secret” does not indicate 
mystery but the result of an understanding so commonplace that it 
is in continual danger of being lost, and must be continuously 
revived by the example of poetry and the explicitness of philosophy. 
We turn now to the writer who provides us with nothing less than 
a critical Summa of experiences, since Hélderlin and Hegel, center- 
ing on the ambiguous power of literature to induce the intense 
illusion of immediate life. 


II 


The writer is Maurice Blanchot. Blanchot’s importance—potential, 
he remains practically unknown in this country—stems from his 
complete adherence to one theme, that of the fulness and nothingness 
of literature. Both in literary criticism where L’Espace littéraire is 
the latest and most explicit statement of his views on the nature of 
art, and in literature proper where one could pass over his first 
attempts at novel writing (Aminadab, Thomas l’Obscur, Le Trés 
Haut) and go straight to his “récits” or narrations, Blanchot states 
as unequivocally as possible that the temptations of the writer with 
respect to words are the profoundest analogue to temptations suffered 
by the mind with respect to time and world. These temptations 
concern the desire to see immediate life where immediate life is 
not, and to produce by the power of words the phantom of imme- 
diacy. Sometimes purposefully disguised in his writing with the 
very cloth of immediacy and mysterious event, the progressive series 
of his works analyses these temptations into an infinitely complex 
but ordered dialectic which, in the almost complete absence of tradi- 
tional plot, focusses on a few commonplace verbalizations: “Another 
day gone by, eh? . . . New beginning! New beginning! Are you writ- 
ing, are you writing at this very moment?” Such words undergo in the 
mind of the narrator long internal modification, question and answer 
of great discretion and subtlety, until fading into the ultimate struggle 
of a continuous orphic movement, a gordian knot which no desire for 
abridgement may undo. 

The myth Blanchot chooses to relate most directly the passion 
of the artist is that of Orpheus and Eurydice. In a central chapter 
of L’Espace littéraire, “The Glance of Orpheus,” the poet’s betrayal 


”“Darum, weil es das Sein denkt, denkt das Denken das Nichts.” Cf. Sartre 
in the “Conclusion” to L’Imaginaire (NRF, 1948). 
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of Eurydice is called necessary and just. For Orpheus’ desire, writes 
Blanchot, is “Not to bring Eurydice to life, but to have alive in her 
the plenitude of his death.””? 

Who are Orpheus and Eurydice, what is this having of death, 
why is it thought of as full, and how given through Eurydice the 
attribute of life? To answer would be to understand in its entirety 
the “space” in which the work of art may be said to exist, in 
short, to understand what reality Blanchot ascribes to literature. 

Who are Orpheus and Eurydice? Orpheus is the poet insofar as 
already engaged in literary space (“Pour écrire il faut déja écrire”), 
knowing no difference between his work as poet and as man, fully 
aware of his destiny which is to recover and lose “Eurydice” yet 
unable to forgo either the pursuit or the loss. The critic holds firmly 
to a paradox basic to that part of existentialist thought deriving 
from Hegel and Heidegger, that the power of abstraction, therefore 
also its most evident example, the power of words, can only belong 
to a being capable of non-being, or conversely, a being empowered 
to release itself by an act of free negation from particular experience 
in order to become cognizant of Being as such. “Signification has 
been given to that being alone which is capable of not being, 
capable of making of this nothingness a power, and of this power 
the decisive violence which opens, dominates and forces nature.” 
The poet is the one who by his recourse to language, breaks the 
immediacy of experience, destroys it by that “vibratory almost- 
disappearance” of which Mallarmé spoke, but who, also, because 
of such word-inherent power of negation, is able to force nature to 
reverse Or even undo time (“Ecrire, c’est se livrer a la fascination 
de l’'absence du temps”), and so to recover a far greater immediacy 
than that originally yielded. Eurydice, then, represents the face of 
truth, the phantom of immediacy haunting the totality of a poet’s 
desire, which he seeks to recover in the space of the poem, but 
which he must lose again if glancing at it directly, which he must 
always do. 

What is this having of death? The having of death is the poet’s 
refusal to give up in thought or word his desire for Eurydice, the 
phantom of immediacy. For her he descends into the underworld 
or realm of absolute estrangement, in full knowledge of the vanity 
of his quest doubled by an irreducible faith. Even when once more 
in the upper air, his thought tends uniquely to the recovery of the 
phantom, though rich nature claims and assails him on all sides, and 
the Maenads, scorned, finally tear him to pieces. Because of his 


* L’Espace littéraire, p. 180. The presence of Rilke is obvious and acknowl- 
edged. 


*“Quand la Morale se tait,” Nouvelle N.R.F. Ill (1954). 
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unique destiny the poet must renounce all mediate possessions and 
is thus yielded up to a déswuvrement so total, that it deserves the 
name of death. He is not dead to one thing or another, rather 
“scattered,” or “infinitely dead” (Rilke’s term adopted by Blanchot), 
and only Eurydice, the phantom of Life, can give his death body 
and justification. 

Why is his death thought of as full, and how given through 
Eurydice the attribute of life? As stated above, the poet’s death 
is full because by the exemplary act of writing which is poetry, he 
both denies (familiar) immediacy yet within the space of the poem 
achieves the glimpse of a new and original immediacy. “Eurydice,” 
impossible to attain directly, is that immediacy originally lost, which 
the poem pretends to recover, but which, at most, it successfully 
hides. For as soon as the poet falls under the spell of truly imme- 
diate life, and tries to capture this directly in his poem, poetry is 
lost, reduced to silence. Though the poet knows that what he has 
lost cannot be made a daylight possession, yet he insists on seeing 
it as the essence of night, “with body closed and face sealed, not 
with the familiarity of common life, but as strangeness excluding all 
familiarity.” But all the poet can get to know is the necessity of his 
quest together with the necessity of his failure endlessly repeated 
in the space of song indistinct from that of his life: “Only while in 
song does Orpheus have power over Eurydice, but in the song 
Eurydice is already lost, and Orpheus a scattered Orpheus, the 
‘infinitely dead one’ and made such by the very and immediate 
strength of his song . . . Eurydice lost and Orpheus scattered are 
just as necessary to the song as the ordeal of eternal déseuvrement 
to the life-work of the artist.”?* 

Blanchot’s conviction of the reality of what he terms literary 
space should suggest more than that purposive confusion of life 
and art so often a characteristic of the romantic poets. Inspired by 
phenomenological method which refuses every distinguo that might 
limit the potential data of inquiry, Blanchot seizes upon the act of 
writing as revelatory of a paradoxical movement which the poet 
does not overcome. While the poet must always venture to the 
source of inspiration (the moment proper of which is called the 
“regard d’Orphée”), and carry his search for the phantom of 
immediacy into the world of estrangement, his necessary failure 
forces him to a realization of which he can never take entire profit, 
because always forced away by the prerequisite need for im- 
mediacy, a realization that “what we call the insignificant, the 
inessential, error, could to one who accepts its risk and who yields 


* T’Espace littéraire, p. 181. 
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to it without restraint, reveal itself as the very spring of all 
authenticity.”** 

With this statement we reach what is most original in Blanchot, 
yet also most difficult of explanation without reference to his entire 
work. That dialectic inherent in the exemplary use of language, 
and which rehearses the revealing and dissimulating of immediacy, 
the fulness and nothingness of literary experience, is the fire through 
which most writers pass, but in which Blanchot has managed to 
persist with the unscathedness of the legendary salamander. Blan- 
chot is in the direct line of all those who, like Melville’s Ishmael, 
search for “the image of the ungraspable phantom of life . . . the 
key to it all.” This is of his nature and of his inheritance—for 
Blanchot knows intimately the German tradition after Hélderlin, 
and the French following Rimbaud and Mallarmé. But his importance 
is not so much in what he sums up, rather in his criticism of the 
two traditions. This criticism is best conveyed by a study of his 
creative work. When in one of his stories a woman with an unexpected 
gesture, the very type of spontaneity, takes hold of the narrator’s 
hands and places them against her throat, he remarks: 


I am forced to admit it: though I saw the reality of this 
gesture, it left me with an impression of uneasiness, of 
embarrassment. Why? A thing hard to understand, but it 
might have been the shadow of I don’t know what unique 
and shining possibility, as if it had desired to condemn to 
likeness an inimitable instant. Bitter conjecture, disconcert- 
ing and heavy thought. 


And when at another point of the story snow falls, a type of the 
common, uneventful, unforced flow of time, the narrator reflects: 


A little later (if I judge right) the feeling of irritation reached 
an unreasonable point; .it might have been that the feeling 
and the snow were linked. The monotony outside was not 
a powerful chaos, as in states of torment, and which might 
have borrowed its force from mine, but faced with such an 
excess of inconsistency, always more vain and more over- 
whelming, exasperation swelled up in fantastic manner, and 
yet, I was calm and did not stir: nothing more terrible. The 
phenomenon of glass played a strange part in this. The snow 
was not hampered by the glass, it actually penetrated into 
the room, but was it snow? only its perverse part, a shame- 
less and deceiving nothing, though alive. Free Air! I thought. 
Of course, I could not appeal to the others. The others went 
and came according to a perpetual happiness. Doors 
slammed, shutters opened: ‘Look, it’s snowing!’ The fire 


* Ibid., p. 182. 
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shone and burnt. The cold? the happiness, the warmth of the 
cold. In me also my pulse was beating joyously. And that 
admirable whispering: ‘Snow just like where I come from 
. .. Winter once more . . .. Why go beyond? Here and here 
at every moment. Aller plus loin? Ici et ici a tout instant. * 


Ill 


The practical task of making Blanchot’s work more accessible, 
not by a removing but by an interpretation of some of its difficulties, 
may begin with another glance at the two quotations given above. 
In the one an extraordinary, strange but very human event causes 
no more than a certain bitterness, arising from a feeling of the 
event’s inactuality. In the other an event, containing the seed of 
newness but essentially commonplace, continuous, and external to 
human passion, causes the emotions to pass from asthenic bitterness 
to an exaltation announcing the intense illusion of immediate life. 
Such interchange, often quick, of intimacy and estrangement is one 
of the most common patterns in Blanchot’s work. All of his per- 
sonae, sometimes with intent, sometimes as if usurped by greater 
force, achieve their most authentic being when they disdain one 
another with the cry Nescio vos. Since language is the most universal, 
inobvious and subversive means of attaining unwarranted familiarity, 
Blanchot’s energies are constantly directed against the assumption 
that words genuinely mean or communicate. Each of his works 
thus contains a harshly ironical Vous parlez! intimating the folly 
of such an assumption. 

Sartre, commenting on Blanchot’s second novel, Aminadab, noted 
what he called a continual conversion of ends into means, and 
thought this to be a law of all literature of fantasy, where what 
is fundamentally represented is the inversion of ends and means. 
Blanchot is said to represent “le fantastique humain” purged of 
nineteenth-Century magical accessories.** But the fantastic has no 
meaning for Blanchot, who never mentions it in his critical @uvre. 
The so-called “Kafkaesque vision” is used only in his early novels 
and short stories; and Sartre’s remark, though in itself very fine, 
does not take us far enough. It is true that in Blanchot’s writing 
the fantastic is a literary means to express a fundamental estrange- 
ment. In Blanchot’s world the dialectic of intimacy and estrange- 
ment may copy the mind’s dialectic of means and ends. Here is 
a consciousness which appears to have lost its first term and its 
last, and this loss constitutes its sufferance as its vagrancy. Yet 
Blanchot specifically states that la briilure de l’étre niant éternelle- 


* Au moment voulu. 
*“4minadab ou du fantastique considéré comme un langage,” Situations I. 
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ment la fin, the fiery wound of one who is for ever denying finality, 
cannot by itself explain the particular sufferance he desires to depict. 
Even though Blanchot’s literary destiny seems to be to protect the 
act of literary representation from tricking the mind which produces 
it or the mind by which it is received into believing that it has 
gained thereby any slightest measure of finality or immediate life, 
yet never does he deny an apocalyptic and ever-present “Now,” 
la vérité devenue la violence et la passion de la fin, truth become 
violence and passion for finality. The paradox of the Now which seeks 
finality, and that circular repetition which seeks the perpetual 
estrangement of finality in the domain of the apparently routine is 
nowhere more succinctly expressed than in this fine phrase, “!’étrange 
roue ardente privée de centre,” the strange ardent wheel deprived 
of center. 

In order to more fully understand the motion of this “wheel” 
and the significance of the concept of art as error, we must append 
here a comparison of Blanchot with Sartre. Sartre is a devastating 
critic of pretensions which are, according to him, inherent in the 
writing of poetry in our time. Actually, few of his observations, 
however sharp, are original with him, most are derived from Hegel: 
yet Sartre has given them in his practical criticism the essential 
persuasiveness of adequate example, and so substantiated ideas left 
by the German philosopher in a somewhat schematic state. Blanchot 
also has drunk deeply at the same source; and is convinced that 
Hegel’s prophecy concerning the end of art with the triumph of 
philosophy and the coincidence of the real and the ideal will come 
about. Thus Blanchot and Sartre are both concerned with the 
“authenticity” of literature at a definite historical moment. But 
whereas Sartre castigates the modern poet’s “commitment to failure,” 
Blanchot accepts that commitment and that failure, yet desires to 
save it from the stigma of inutility and bad faith. Why is it, he 
asks, that in an era where history yields to the absolute, the poet 
to the man of letters, the man of letters to a writer giving voice 
to daily event (and Blanchot himself despite an innate poetry of 
phrase has never published anything except prose), art appears for 
the first time free of all personal, psychological, social, and similar 
“immediate” values, being involved in a self-concentrated investiga- 
tion of its own essence? 

In answer, Blanchot sketches a philosophy of art, based on the 
experience of Mallarmé, Kafka, and Hdlderlin, while adopting 
essential insights from Hegel, Nietzsche and Heidegger. Now that 
the work of art, says Blanchot, is released from all extrinsic func- 
tions, the poet becomes totally subordinate to his work, the poem. 
Not that the poem is an “escape from” anything. But the poet can 
no longer be said to express either inside or outside world: his 
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true domain is the impersonality of “Il y a.” The man does not 
precede the poet, but the poet is constitutive of the man and, ideally, 
the poet will not precede the poem, but the poem will, at some 
point, reveal itself as constitutive of the poet. 

As soon, however, as the simple act of writing has become an 
absolute, without specific intent and involving an entire existence, 
a grave danger appears, interpreted by emotions of fear and anxiety. 
This danger is the complete annihilation of personality, Orpheus 
“infinitely dead,” the work mastering its maker like the monster 
mastering Frankenstein. At such supreme moments, made possible 
only in the depth of negative being, there occurs what Blanchot 
calls “le renversement radical,” a radical reversal. This reversal 
constitutes the original experience of art. It is described systemati- 
cally in the last chapter of L’Espace littéraire,*’ but is also the 
dominant theme of Blanchot’s creative writings. Every one of his 
récits has at its center (but this “center” is often dissembled) an 
incident where an empty space suddenly reveals its secret plenitude, 
“cette chambre vide en quoi tout demeure.” Perhaps the finest 
description of such masterful presence of the work in the artist, 
of plenitude in the heart of absence, comes when Blanchot interprets 
the passion of Tristan and Isolde: “The world for them has 
foundered, all possible connections are severed, only impossibility 
sustains them, that drink which drinks them as soon as they raise 
it to their lips.”** 

It is clear that Blanchot wishes to conceive a work of art endued 
with prophetic function, a place in which, as Heidegger says, “truth 
happens.” How is such a place achieved in our time? In answer, 
Blanchot may have given us the profoundest interpretation of the 
role of art at present. He claims against Sartre that it is precisely 
because of our historical moment that the artist must take the 
chance of failing in his life. For if, as Hegel foresaw, history is 
destined to fall away into the identity of the real and the ideal, then 
the artist must turn to all things actual, and acknowledge them 
without recourse to a law of genre or authenticity. Instead of 
searching for the a priori sign of truth, the artist will voluntarily 
commit himself, by refusing every immediate mode of being and 
expression, to the realm of the apparently insignificant. Using the 
term “error” to indicate this realm (probably named after Hélderlin’s 
“Irrsal”), Blanchot writes: 


The artist and the poet have, as it were, received the mission 
to obstinately recall us to error, to make us turn toward that 
region where everything we propose, everything we have 


" “T ’Expérience originelle,” pp. 245-260. 
*“Orphée, Don Juan, Tristan,” Nouvelle N.R.F. Ill (1954). 
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acquired, everything we are, everything which reveals itself 
on earth as in heaven, returns to insignificance, and where 
that which comes near is the unserious and the untrue, as 
if these two were the well-spring of all authenticity.** 


The above account may yield a few final remarks as aids in the 
interpretation of Blanchot’s creative work. Since he has chosen the 
“inauthentic” for his domain, we shall find in him very little that 
is immediately meaningful, even though many things display the 
banner of simplicity. But his dissemblance often is profound. Blan- 
chot’s style and vocabulary appear at times to come right out 
of the classical tradition extending from Racine and the Princesse de 
Cléves through Benjamin Constant to the André Gide of the 
récits. Yet his intent can in no way be assimilated to that 
tradition: Blanchot is not a moraliste nor interested in any psy- 
chology but that which also underlies the work of art. There is, 
moreover, a serious attempt in his work to overcome punctual 
meaning: it is always false to excerpt from his best work, and what 
we have quoted seriously abridges the subtle though not unrepeti- 
tive movement of his consciousness, which should only be studied 
in its entirety. Related to this is an apparent absence of plot, also 
evident in the “preoccupation” of his characters: it reminds one of 
the gnostic definition of myth, that which never happens yet happens 
every day. The drama, Blanchot has written, is nowhere. Sartre 
has a similar statement in La Nausée. It is fatal to take these state- 
ments at face value. At most they argue for a new definition of 
what is dramatic. The universe of Blanchot’s narrations is very 
restrained: streets, houses, open doors, closed doors, staircase where 
the minuterie always fails at some point, dark corridors the cause of 


* L’Espace littéraire, p. 260 n. 1. The concept of art as error is so funda- 
mental to Blanchot that we append here from the above work a few further 
statements in clarification. It should also be mentioned that “repetition” is 
for Blanchot an important feature of the realm of error, as well as a 
structural principle of the first order in his creative work. (See L’Espace 
littéraire, p. 256; cf. the importance of “repetition” in a post-Hegelian 
writer like Kierkegaard). 

—“Le risque de se livrer 4 l’inessentiel est lui-méme essentiel.” 

—‘Pourquoi ce mouvement sans espoir vers ce qui est sans importance?” 

—“L’ceuvre n’est plus innocente, elle sait d’ot elle vient . . . se rapprocher 
toujours plus de l’origine, dans cette approche se tenir et se maintenir la 
ou la possibilité se joue, ot le risque est essentiel, ou l’échec menace, c’est 
ce qu’elle sembler demander, c’est 1a qu'elle pousse I’artiste, loin d’elle et 
loin de son accomplissement. Cette expérience est devenue si grave que 
artiste la poursuit sans fin et, en désespoir de cause, par souci en méme 
temps de l’essentiel, la produit au grand jour, cherche a |’exprimer directe- 
ment ou, en d’autres termes, 4 faire de l'euvre une voie vers l’inspiration, 
ce qui protége la pureté de l’inspiration, et non pas de l’inspiration une voie 
vers Pauvre.” 
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sudden pain, a kitchen, a glass of water, windows, one or two com- 
panions or strangers and, finally, the reduction of the world of 
things to a room, and that room to a few apparently vital pieces 
of furniture, paralleling the reduction of consciousness to a few 
apparently commonplace sets of question and reply. Yet in this 
simple décor is revealed a mystery analogous to that contained in 
the great myths of antiquity. 
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Existentialism and 
Italian Literature 


Every reader with even the slightest knowledge of Italian literature 
is well aware that, unlike, France, Italy does not claim in its roster 
of writers any names that could match those of such distinguished, 
articulate and highly vocal personalities as Jean-Paul Sartre, Gabriel 
Marcel, Simone de Beauvoir, Maurice Merleau-Ponty who, along 
with a score of novelists and essayists, are mainly responsible for 
the popularity and fame currently being enjoyed by Existentialism. 
In the past two decades no Italian artist of stature has sought to 
“popularize” this philosophy by incarnating its most vital aspects in 
alive and interesting fictitious characters. Likewise, no important 
philosopher has risen to its defense or has eloquently spoken on 
behalf of an intellectual movement that has suffered much distortion 
and abuse in its short history. Clearly, what Existentialism has 
always suffered from (and my comments pertain only to the situa- 
tion in Italy) has been the lack of an imaginative and forceful 
leadership that could create a demand for, and stir an interest in, 
this philosophy—and without leaders few human endeavors, no 
matter how worthy, succeed in capturing the public’s attention. 
Consequently, even at this date (when elsewhere public and academic 
interest in Existentialism is at its peak) we cannot speak either of 
an existentialist group or an existentialist novel.’ The state of affairs 
can be explained, however, by pointing out that the Italian novel 
(with rare exceptions: Pirandello, Svevo, Moravia and a few others) 
has always been notably short of psychology and philosophy, two 
necessary ingredients of Existentialist fiction. But it is also undeni- 
able that a country which until a decade ago was under the despotic 


‘For the sake of avoiding any possible misunderstanding, let me stress that 
the distortion to which Existentialism has been subjected, and the scorn 
heaped upon it by such prominent intellectuals as Benedetto Croce and Guido 
de Ruggiero, have not prevented many highly illuminating studies, both of 
the specialized and popular variety, from appearing in Italian journals in the 
last twenty-five years. The reader can still profitably consult the bibliography 
by Vito A. Bellezza in the publication of the Archivo di Filosofia, L’Esisten- 
zialismo (Rome, 1946), the special number on Existentialism published as a 
separate volume as part of the Atti del Congreso Internazionale di Filosofia 
(ed. by Enrico Castelli, Milan, 1948), and the addenda to the bibliographical 
essay cited above in Revue Internationale de Philosophie, Ill, 1949. See also 


the recent symposium on Existentialism in Nuovi Argomenti, Jan.-Feb. 1955 
pp. 161-191. 
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rule of a dictator, who maintained that the will of the individual 
must always be subjugated to the good of the state, could hardly 
be expected to be receptive to a philosophy with so great a stress 
on personal freedom as Existentialism. The political atmosphere has 
greatly changed in recent years, however, and if the Italians have 
emerged from the last war scarred they have also shown a promising 
willingness to re-appraise many of their former misconceptions in 
the light of their recent tragic experience. True enough, we may not 
yet speak of an existentialist “sect”; yet we cannot deny that perhaps 
only unconsciously many Italian writers, from Pirandello to Moravia, 
have reflected in their novels some of the important ideas of this 
contemporary philosophy. 

It will be for the future historian of literature to determine the 
true role Existentialism has played in world culture. Here one can 
only prematurely speculate that if Existe,itialism will be remembered 
in Italy some day it will not be merely for having fostered a literature 
that dramatized its views, but for having encouraged readers and 
writers everywhere—as has, probably, no other previous philo- 
sophy—to challenge certain traditional modes of existence whose 
moral validity has seldom before come under severe scrutiny. 

The great paradox of the situation is that a philosophy that has 
constantly escaped being pinned down to a precise definition and 
that has created a fashion without producing a genuine literary move- 
ment (with the possible exception of the small group following in 
Sartre’s footsteps) should have attracted so many writers from all 
over the world. Clearly, if these writers have felt an active sympathy 
toward the views it exposes to the point of assimilating some of its 
more valuable insights to fit them within their own particular cultural 
context, this has been made possible by their awareness that here, 
at last, is a philosophy that deals maturely with things as they are 
in the perplexing and complex age in which we live, and refuses to 
be distracted by irrelevant details to focus its attention on Man 
and his “condition.” 

In critical circles, too, a drastic change of attitude has taken 
place and today few critics,? no matter how little they may actually 
esteem Existentialism, would deny that its vitality has been seriously 
underestimated and that its importance has been largely, and wrong- 
fully, neglected. Thus several avantgarde critics, like Enzo Paci 
and Rosario Assunto, have begun to appraise in a very earnest 
manner much contemporary fiction from an existentialist point of 


*Professor Alfredo Galletti happens to be one of such critics. Thus, in his 

bulky volume // Novecento (Milan, 1951), he asserts dogmatically: “Del 
resto, qualunque giudizio si voglia dare di tale filosofia, [viz., Existentialism] 
non direi che essa abbia lasciato tracce notevoli sulla letteratura contem- 
poranea.” (p. 668) 
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view, coming to the fair, if unspectacular, conclusion that while the 
roots of this philosophy are to be found in the works of Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger, it is only in the novels and plays of such modern 
writers as Dostoevski, Kafka, Joyce, Mann, Sartre and Marcel, 
and in the poetry of Hdlderlin and Rilke, that Existentialism has 
achieved a true and lasting importance. 

Mr. Eric Bentley, although an American, belongs to this school 
of criticism. Thus, in the closing paragraph of a remarkable essay 
on the theatre of Luigi Pirandello (“Pirandello’s Joy and Torment”) 
he has advanced the provocative suggestion that the vision of the 
Sicilian playwright has much in common with the vision of the 
existentialist writers: 


Perhaps it would nowadays be called an existentialist vision; 
life is absurd; it fills us with nausea and dread and anguish; 
it gives us the metaphysical shudder; yet, without knowing 
why, perhaps just because we are there, in life, we face it, 
we fight back, we cry in pain, in rage, in defiance (if we are 
Sicilian existentialists), and because all living, all life is 
improvisation, we improvise some values. Their Form will 


last until Living destroys them and we have to improvise 
some more.* 


To begin the present discussion by mentioning Pirandello is more 
instructive than one anticipates. I do not wish to imply that he was 
directly influenced by Existentialist thinkers, although he was thor- 
oughly familiar with and often sympathetic toward certain ideas of 
Bergson and Nietzsche. If some readers correctly see in him an 
existentialist avant la lettre it is mainly for his having dealt effec- 
tively, after much “realistic” fiction, with the dilemmas of man who, 
thrown into the world, suddenly discovers the twofold nature of 
reality (the inner and the outer) and begins a long reflective and 
analytical discourse about the crucial problems of his existence. His 
heroes, struggling to find the solidarity they need in order to survive 
through the painful business of living, find instead that they are 
faced by an essentially malicious society which, in a manner that 
reminds one of Kafka’s world, conspires against their well-being and 
“peace.” This is something the Pirandellian hero seeks but cannot 
find. By peace Pirandello meant not only a solution to the conflict 
between life (which is always moving and changing) and form 
(which fixes it, is immutable) but a preservation of that freedom 
his characters envisage as their most valuable possession. Take, for 
example, Right You Are (If You Think So), one of his most famous 
plays and a classical example of Pirandellismo. Everyone in town 
wants to know the truth about a strange situation: is the wife of 


*Eric Bentley, Jn Search of Theater, (New York, 1953), p. 314. 
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Signor Ponza, a civil servant who has recently taken up residence in 
town and who leads a very secluded life, the daughter of Signora 
Frola or is she, as Signor Ponza claims, his second wife whom 
Signora Frola has been allowed, out of charity, to believe to be 
her daughter (who presumably died in an earthquake)? And if she is 
Signora Frola’s daughter why does Signor Ponza force his mother- 
in-law to live alone in a small flat on the outskirts of town? Right 
up to the last scene the author plays with great skill upon the intricate 
question, always bringing up new evidence supporting now one, now 
the other version of the same story. Finally the town clamors for 
Signora Ponza to come and personally tell which of the two versions 
corresponds to the truth. Traditionally, we have seen in this drama 
a kind of play between illusion and reality, with the author trying 
to dramatize the fact that truth is very fluid, at best a subjective 
and relative affair. By extension, too, we have perceived that 
Pirandello wanted to lead his audience to the stark realization that 
man, living in a world where traditional beliefs and values have 
been almost completely withdrawn, finds himself incapable of reach- 
ing a truly satisfactory judgement of human affairs. Too few critics 
have pointed out that what makes this theatre all the more close 
to our “present situation” is the constant turning of Pirandello’s 
characters to deceit and trickery, which amount to less than an 
open revolt, of an intellectual kind if you like, against a society that 
too often expects its members to conform rigidly to pre-established 
patterns of behavior. As the playwright himself stressed in his 
little-known essay L’umorismo, “the stimulation of force, honesty, 
sympathy, prudence—in short, of every virtue, and of that greatest 
virtue veracity—is a form of adjustment, an effective instrument of 
struggle.’’* (Italics mine.) His characters rebel against a cruel society 
forever interfering with their lives, yes, but also against the popular 
notion that rationalism can indeed solve the irrationality pervading 
much of modern life. Thus, Signora Ponza, summoned by the towns- 
people to solve the riddle of her “situation,” calmly admits to an 
astonished audience that she is both Signora Frola’s daughter and 
Signor Ponza’s second wife. “As for myself,” she concludes, “I am 
what people think I am.” Her contention constitutes whas is prob- 
ably the central point of Pirandello’s vision: life is nothing but 
what we think it is, and what we make of it. After man has accepted 
the fact that he “is,” he must then proceed to “define” himself 
through his actions and words, and his personality is seen as being 
nothing if not a “creative” process. If we ourselves are no longer 
what we think we are, but many different persons according to the 
multifarious interpretations of other people, then let us make of 


* Pirandello, L’umorismo (Milan, 1939), p. 163. 
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this our project, an act of perennial “invention” and “improvisa- 
tion.” Much of the tension of Pirandello’s theatre is generated by 
the friction between our freedom to act, think and speak as we wish 
and the fact that our words and actions will reveal us to be frail 
creatures, for our freedom is, in the last analysis, both a blessing 
and a curse. Yet the playwright entertains a vision which, for all the 
pessimism of his plays, is basically positive: in the not-too-distant 
future Man will learn to have the courage and strength to face life 
naked (Naked Masks is, appropriately enough, the title of his 
collected plays) and learn to respect, understand and love not just 
himself but his fellow men. Only then, after much anguish and pain, 
will he begin to live humanly and see that his traumatic experience 
has not been in vain, for life, in spite of its thorns, can be a source 
of joy. Had Pirandello lived, he might well have exclaimed with 
Sartre that “life begins on the far side of despair.” 

Pirandello died in the middle thirties, when Existentialism had 
neither met its public nor found its teachers and preachers. If his 
literary production deals with certain ideas only the following genera- 
tion was to acknowledge as being vital to an adequate understanding 
of humanity, it was because he was imaginative and bold enough 
to venture into regions that had remained comparatively unexplored 
by previous writers. He dealt with problems and issues of his time 
in a very personal manner, never losing sight of their universal 
significance, endowed as he was with a sensibility that allowed him 
to see and feel the instability experienced by his country and Europe 
in the years immediately following World War I. But in this he was 
not alone. While he has been concerned with dramatizing the dis- 
solution and splitting up of the human personality into one hundred 
and one hundred thousand personalities, other European writers, 
disheartened by the general social and economic unrest, turned else- 
where for any possible sign of hope only to be confronted with 
a sick world that was slowly crumbling apart, a world that, having 
lost most of its perennial greenness and beauty, had been turned by 
man into a desolate wasteland. T. S. Eliot’s poem of the same title, 
Montale’s Ossi di seppia, Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain, 
Joyce’s Ulysses, and Moravia’s Gli indifferenti add to a similar funda- 
mentally disjointed vision of the world, each expressing in its own 
peculiar way the vacuum and alienation that were to become almost 
overnight the universal symbols of an over-mechanized and dehu- 
manized twentieth century. 

The literary production of Alberto Moravia, a novelist who has 
gained more prominence outside his native country than possibly 
any other living Italian writer, is a pertinent illustration of a writer 
whose sympathy for Existentialism, latent in his very first novel, 
has become more explicitly and more intentionally articulate in his 
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maturer works. Moravia skyrocketed to fame with Gli indifferenti, 
a sordid tale revolving around a penniless Roman middle-class family 
on the brink of moral ruin. The dramatis persona of the novel is 
Michele, a law student who, although concerned with fate of his 
family, remains throughout the unfolding story truly “indifferent,” 
incapable of doing anything effective to save his family from immi- 
nent social and moral disgrace. His role, for all his articulate aware- 
ness of his condition, is that of a passive, silent spectator of a 
tragic farce. Carlo Falconi has elsewhere tried to trace what he calls 
the existential undercurrent in Moravia’s work, and I refer the 
reader to his article for a more detailed analysis of an interesting 
problem.* Unfortunately the essay fails to do justice to the subject, 
as it limits itself to citing a number of passages bearing on the feel- 
ing of anguish and dread Moravia’s characters experience time and 
again, without pointing out that their true tragedy lies in the 
inadequacy itself of the actions they take to extricate themselves 
from their predicament and set the situation right, as it were. Michele, 
for example, wants to change an intolerable situation and thus begins 
to perform a series of increasingly more violent acts that lead no- 
where. His anguish is intense, for he sees that there is little hope in 
his playing the double role of the accuser and the accused and that 
he will never get out of the mess. All Moravia’s heroes have this 
much in common with Michele: they engage in very feeble attempts 
to change their world and, when they fail, they “choose” to be what 
they are out of fear, or turpitude, or “indifference’”—and in this 
sense we may only speak of an Existentialism of an essentially 
negative kind. Michele “chooses” to be indifferent, for he discovers 
that often there is more to be gained by maintaining the status quo 
than by trying to upset it; Pietro (The Wheel of Fortune), a second- 
rate journalist, decides, out of sympathy and physical love to make 
a “good” woman of Andreina, and yet he himself behaves like a true 
hypocrite when he tries to convince himself that his beautiful plans 
of redemption are not motivated by selfish reasons; young Luca 
(The Disobedience) out of his unhappiness caused by his mother’s 
obscene behavior, feels lost and lonely to the point that he sees the 
world as a disgusting place to be and that he must therefore revolt 
against it, if only in a very passive manner. Marcello Clerici (The 
Conformist) wants to conform, however naively and superficially, 
and so rid himself of his pathological ‘and psychological “abnor- 
mality.” He becomes a member of the Fascist party, joins the Secret 
Police and for years looks for something that does not in reality exist: 
normality. He marries a lower middle-class girl Giulia, who in his 
eyes is the quintessence of “normality,” and he is convinced that at 


> Carlo Falconi, “I vent’anni di Moravia,” Humanitas, V (1950), 189-205. 
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last he has achieved his goal—only to be rudely and abruptly 
awakened by his wife’s confession that she has had a love affair 
when she was in her teens and that she also had a brief liaison with 
a lesbian . . . No longer duty bound to a traditional morality, living 
in a world where the death of God is a universally, if uneasily, 
accepted fact, Moravia’s heroes are left with little to guide them in 
their social actions besides their senses and their instincts: hence 
the confusion of their world; their alienation and despair. 

The vision is not always as turbid as this. Indeed, Moravia has 
attempted to read some sort of reconciliation between the discordant 
elements that are contemporary life, with A Woman of Rome, the 
story of Adriana, a young Roman girl who becomes a prostitute, and 
of her lovers. One of these lovers is Mino, a university student who 
is active in a clandestine movement against the régime and who may 
be said to represent the negative element of the story. When, toward 
the end of the story, he is arrested and questioned by the police about 
his illegal activities, he betrays both his friends and his cause because 
he suddenly has become aware that everything in which he had once 
believed has mysteriously ceased to have any importance or mean- 
ing to him. His loss of faith in life is brought about by his loss of 
faith in his very ideas. In front of so much vacuum, Adriana, who 
is but a meek prostitute, suggests that life is, of course, “nullita, 
oscurita e debolezza,” but at the same time our spiritual drouth and 
desolation may be overcome. She herself, in her daily experience 
as a prostitute, exemplifies a love which, although carnal at first, may 
be extended to become a love which is charity, the only sentiment 
that will attenuate and soothe the many cruelties man has been 
inflicting upon man since the beginning of time: “I understood that 
everything was love and everything depended on love. One had this 
love or one did not have it. And if you had it, you loved not only 
your own lover, but also every person and every thing. And if you 
did not have it, you could not love anyone or anything.” This simple 
view represents what to this date is Moravia’s most positive and hu- 
man answer to the incoherence and senselessness of life. But the solu- 
tion has not blossomed into a broader and deeper vision, remaining an 
exception in his world, a bit of light that has barely touched its 
inner darkness. In the last analysis, it is a stark vision of nothingness 
and irrationality that haunts him. For all his penetrating insights, 
Moravia has yet to dramatize a possible solution to the existential 
problem of man, who finds himself confronting a world where no 
rational pattern may be said to exist and who is nevertheless forced 
by his ontological structure to “choose” and “act” even without a 
strong moral code or universally respected principles. 

While Moravia’s interests are largely metaphysical, those of another 
important novelist, Elio Vittorini, are socio-political, and the solu- 
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tion he tries to incarnate in his tales is largely derived from his 
concern with solidarity and action as effective antidotes against all 
forms of tyranny. Vittorini’s best novel to date is still Jn Sicily, a 
moving record of an actual journey taken by a Milanese linotype 
operator, Silvestro, to his native Syracuse to visit his aging mother. 
In Sicily was written in the thirties, in that crucial period when condi- 
tions were ripening for the outburst that was inevitably to come in 
the late thirties. The subtle implications of the book and the strong 
political and ethical overtones of this simple story could not escape 
the vigilant eye of the censor, who rightly perceived that the novel 
was a passionate cry of rebellion against fascism and the scourges 
it fostered: war, secret police, hunger, unemployment . . . Thus the 
book was promptly ordered withdrawn from circulation, but for 
many years it symbolized a message that was read and understood 
by all those who were working toward the eventual downfall of 
fascism. Indeed, the fable of Silvestro engaged in a mythical search 
for his roots and for an understanding of mankind became an exhor- 
tation for all peoples to unite and be brothers and rediscover together 
a life which is trust, love, freedom. And the words uttered by an old 
man Silvestro meets in Sicily became proverbial and rose to the 
plane of undeniable truths: “Not every man is a man. One persecutes 
and the other is persecuted. Similarily, a man who is sick or starving 
is more than a man; and more human is the race of the starving.” 
But the discovery of this truth was not in itself enough. If life must 
be understood backward, it must also (as Kierkegaard rightly con- 
tended) be lived forward. And we can achieve this by thrusting 
ourselves toward the future, after an initial movement of reflection, 
so as to create and shape life out of the numerous possibilities which 
are Offered to us in our daily living. 

The occasion to become engaged in a more active resistance was 
not late in coming, for in the summer of 1940 Italy entered the con- 
flict and Vittorini joined the Italian Resistance Movement. His 
experiences with the underground forces succeeded in sharpening 
all the more an already acute political sensibility, and his vision 
became rich with political implications that made his books signifi- 
cant documents as well as finished literary expressions. Out of the 
war came Men and Not-Men, a terse and highly dramatic account 
of man’s struggle to preserve his freedom and dignity; The Twilight 
of an Elephant was inspired by the lamentable standards of living 
the Italian worker had to endure in the postwar years, and, finally, 
with The Women Of Messina, Vittorini attempt to “sing” in a highly 
lyrical prose the admirable solidarity displayed by a group of people 
working together to rebuild life out of chaos and destruction. 

As in the case of certain French and American writers, Existent- 
ialism has been a valuable, if indirect, influence in Vittorini’s literary 
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production in that it has pointed out that meaningful human actions 
are still possible in today’s chaotic world, so long as the writers, 
who are the conscience of their own age, urge their readers every- 
where to cope with those social or political problems which society 
can no longer afford to ignore or underestimate. Most of Vittorini’s 
novels bear witness to the fact that, following Sartre, he believes that 
the mission of the literary artist is not only to illuminate life and 
broaden our experiences and knowledge of it, but to reflect the 
constant changes registered in his society. To be sure, the multi- 
farious activities in which Vittorini has become involved buttress 
once more my argument that in his view no writer can afford to 
separate life from literature, for one is the other: the novel is a 
product, and hence an experience, of both the imagination and life. 
It has to be lived both imaginatively and concretely, for only this 
way will it enable us, the readers, to “live” the problems of our age. 
What has happened in recent years is too well known to be dis- 
discussed at length here. Cultural exchanges between Italy and 
France enjoy a freedom seldom matched in our time. Today the 
names of Sartre, Camus, Marcel and Beauvoir are as well known 
to most Italians as those of Pirandello, Moravia and Vittorini, and 
hardly a month passes by without some article appearing in literary 
or popular magazines focusing on the literary or philosophical 
merits of these writers. The fruits of such discussions have already 
tangibly proved their worth in that they have considerably expanded 
the horizon of the student of literature in Italy by allowing him to 
gain a more intimate understanding of what the French writers are 
doing and thinking today. 

Existentialism has not vet conquered the Italian cultural scene: 
yet it is actively discussed, privately and publicly; it is appraised. 
attacked, scorned and even exalted. Its impact cannot be evaluated 
at this time, although many other writers, besides the ones I have 
briefly discussed in this paper, have absorbed and integrated exis- 
tentialist ideas in their works: among these we may count Natalia 
Ginzburg, Dino Buzzati and the late Cesare Pavese. If Existen- 
tialism has awakened increased interest in these last few years, we 
can no longer attribute its popularity to the fact that it is a 
“philosophy of crisis,” as some have called it. It has been accepted 
because it has impelled Man to reconsider his values, reappraise 
his predicament, and remember that only through a personal choice, 
made with full awareness of its import, will he reach some sort of 
valid, if lonely, decision as to where he stands and what he “is.” 

In an age when science has all but drowned out the arts and threat- 
ens to destroy man by means of gigantic and efficient machines. few 
would deny that any philosophy which, like Existentialism. deals 
with problems of existence in a world of crisis is bound to be 
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listened to and carefully studied. Over three decades of immeasur- 
able suffering and sterility have convinced the Italian writer that all 
that has happened points to a lesson: it is high time for him to 
remember that his proper concern is Man, his place in the universe 
and his obligations to mankind, Man who in spite of his frailty and 
failings must not only be studied but understood. 

If the novels that have been reaching these shores from Italy in 
the past decade have met with considerable and well deserved 
success, no small share of this success can be attributed to the fact 
that, aside from their intrinsic merit, they have spoken with elo- 
quence and humanity about Man and about what it means to be a 
Man in today’s world. Some day, when we come to have a better 
verspective of the history of Italian literature of the postwar period, 
we shall perhaps come to the conclusion that for no small measure 


of this awareness many Italian writers owe a distinct debt to 
Existentialism. 
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From an American 
Philosophical Journal 


Thursday, July 9, 1953* 


It just occurred to me that one might get a fresh slant on the topic 
of reason and faith by pulling it down off the pedestal on which 
. theoretical treatment has placed it and handling it a bit more 
intimately to see if it is not, indeed, a kind of philosophical idol. 
In reading Meister Eckhart, for example, one encounters, not reason 
and faith, but the reasoning of a man whose reasonableness, in its 
groundedness, manifests faith. Might one not think of faith as a 
concrete condition of having something to do or to say? Isn’t faith 
akin to that “poverty of spirit,” that non-self-willedness, that dis- 
interestedness so central in Eckhart, which is a concrete condition 
of reasoning being reasonable? Instead of trying to formulate the 
respective characteristics of propositions articulating truths of reason 
and truths of faith, we might therefore reflect on reasonable thinking 
and doing, such as the reasonable thinking of Eckhart. And we might 
find that we can fix upon faith in at least this sense: As a condition 
of the flow of authentic meaning in the consummation of understand- 
ing. But we will miss the point if our reflection fails to dwell in 
and on the act of reasoning. If our reflections about ‘reason’ keep 
getting focused on statements instead of partaking of the experience 
of live thought, we would do better to reflect on the experience of 
playing a reasonable game of tennis, or even of perceiving a game 
played with some measure of alertness and gracefulness and absorp- 
tion. That which is alertly and gracefully done can teach of us of 
faithfulness, and of reasonableness, in their connection. 

An example comes to mind apropos of this matter. 

The lower reaches of the Rogue River were mainly accessible by 
water, by traveling on the river itself. There used to be a mailboat 
which made regular runs upriver to a point thirty miles above Gold 
Beach, which is at the mouth. The boat took passengers, and it 
would drop you off or pick you up wherever you liked along the way. 


*In order that these isolated passages should not give a false impression 
of the whole from which they are taken, it is important to note that, as 
the author puts it, although “they come from work done in journal form, 
they are not just entries in a philosophical diary, among others. They are 
taken from a concerted and unified movement of thought which had a 
beginning (in August, 1952) and an end (in November, 1953).”"—YFS 
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No doubt the river is never exactly child’s play to negotiate, 
Even in those lower reaches it is more like a mountain river than 
anything else. As I remember, the boat used was powered with 
twin Packard engines. It was solidly built but as light as possible, 
and maybe twenty-five feet long. At the time of which I am speaking 
the river was low, and I remember particularly a technique which 
the boatman employed while descending over the shoalest spots, 
especially just at the break above rapids, at the tail end of the slick 
below pools. With the drift of the river accelerating our pace over 
the ground, instead of inching down over these spots, our boatman 
would apply full power upon approaching one of them. Down 
through the pool we would shoot at an alarming pace, and just as 
we would come upon the shoalest spot, our boatman would cut his 
power. Overtaken by its own wash, the boat would be lifted up and 
over into the rapid below, as neatly as could be. Of course I suppose 
the boatman had to remember without even calling to mind just 
where he had to come out at the head of the rapid. Even though 
he steered standing, there were quite a few drops which precluded 
a perspective of what lay below until you were over and into the 
run. In general, you might say, he had to be steeped in the river, 
constantly alive to it in its ever-unfolding. There were the protruding 
boulders and snags which had to be just grazed in holding to a 
channel. For the passenger these were the breath-taking perils. But 
I imagine the boatman welcomed them, with which he knew where 
he stood, compared with the upreaching but unobtrusive thrusts of 
rock, sometimes scarcely told on the surface, which had to be taken 
equally close aboard. 

As the Indian boatman stood there in steady communion with the 
flowing river over mile after mile of deeply remembered bottom, as 
the full-throated engines sang along the river bars and through the 
pine-forested valley, as we labored up in the teeth of the constantly 
opposing current and then turned back down with it into the 
accelerated decisions of descent, the lasting impression was built 
into me that without a reasonableness instant with faith, this thing 
could not be done. I can feel that Indian standing there handling 
the boat aright. And to this day, from some fifteen years ago, this 
man has seemed to define the condition of man as it should be, 
and as it should be understood. 

Remembering this river and the man in the boat upon it brings 
me home into the midst of my work. The very revival of the reality 
of a river carries with it the sense of reality as I would do justice 
to it. I could wish for no more than to do justice to the instruction 
I have received from moving waters. Even as I think of the Housa- 
tonic River, the Gualala River, the Eel, of the Truckee and of Rising 
River, of the open sea itself, the care of the situation which so 
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lately cramped me washes away. It seems that there is a stream of 
limitless meaning flowing into the life of a man if he can but 
patiently entrust himself to it. There is no hurry, only the need to 
be true to what comes to mind, and to explore the current carefully 
in which one presently moves. There is a constant fluency of mean- 
ing in the instant in which we live. One may learn of it from rivers 
in the constancy of their utterance, if one listens and is still. They 
speak endlessly in an univocal exhalation, articulating the silence. 

This calls to mind what Max Picard has to say in his The World 
Of Silence,’ “Spring does not come from winter; it comes from the 
silence from which winter came and summer and autumn.” Here, 
quite concretely, we get the shape of the thought which it is most 
imperative to think. 


Saturday, July 11 


I recall mornings, at the crack of dawn, on the Gualala River when 
we would walk up along one or another of the long gravel bars. 
As we approached the water in the gathering light, we sometimes 
perceived all up and down the length of a pool, such as Miner’s 
Bend, the breaking and swirling of a fresh run of steelhead trout. 
The day before there may have been only occasional fish showing, 
the vestigial fish, darkened from having already spent some days 
in fresh water. But on this morning the lower river is alive with 
new, silvery trout, fresh from the sea. On such a morning as this 
there is a temptation to dissipate one’s attention over too many 
fish and too much water; one makes a cast above where a broad 
back has just shown. But even as the drift begins there is a resound- 
ing smack on the smooth surface twenty feet upstream. Then two 
swirls appear forty feet below. Meanwhile your partner clear down 
at the tail of the slick is backing out of the river, his rod nodding 
in sweeping arcs, and a gleaming ten-pounder ascends from the 
water almost into the branches of that overhanging pine on the 
bank opposite him. It is a glorious thing to know the pool is alive 
with these glancing, diving, finning fish. But at such moments it is 
well to make an offering in one’s heart to the still hour in the 
redwoods ascending into the sky; and to fish in one place, for one 
fish at a time. On such mornings, too, one may even catch nothing 
at all. 

It takes many, many days to learn of what may and may not be 
in the river. Let us wade right in and keep fishing where we are, 
with our fingertips touching the trembling line. It is just in the 
moment of the leap we both feel and see, when the trout is instantly 
born, entire, from the flowing river, that reality is knowingly defined. 


‘London: The Harvill Press, 1948, p. 113. 
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Now the river is the unborn, and the sudden fish is just the new- 
born,-whole, entire, complete, individual, and universal. The 
fiisherman may learn that each instant is pregnant with the miracle 
of the new-born fish, and fishing in the river may become a knowing 
of each fish even before it is born. As he fishes the ever-flowing 
current, it teaches him of the fish even before it is born, just in 
so far as this alert fishing involves “abiding in no-abode,” or the 
“unattached mind.’* If one is steeped in the flowing river and 
sensitized through the trembling line, one anticipates the new-born 
fish at every moment. The line tautens and with all swiftness, the 
fish is there, sure enough! And now, in the leaping of this fish, how 
wonderfully, laughingly clear everything becomes! If eventually one 
lands it, and kneels beside its silvery form at the water’s edge, on 
the fringe of the gravel bar, if one receives this fish as purely as 
the river flows, everything is momently given, and the very trees 
become eloquent where they stand. 

Here, as concretely as may be, lies a basic point, one so strongly 
grasped in the reflections of Gabriel Marcel: Individuality and 
universality come hand in hand in experience. Either they are 
appreciated simultaneously and concretely, or not at all. Perhaps 
they might be spoken of as experiential ideas, to dissociate them 
from categories germane to a more abstract and theoretical, indeed 
a more typological, frame of mind. Is it not the typological frame 
of mind, in its abstractness, which fixes the character of the Aristo- 
telian categories, by the way? If so, then individuality and univer- 
sality as experiential ideas would be more cognate with Aristotle’s 
own thinking in the Poetics. For here Aristotle seeks to interpret 
tragic drama in terms of universal significance expressed in the 
actions of individuals. As a matter of fact, I would like to think 
out the ideas of individuality and universality in connection with just 
such experience as seems to have about it that “catharsis” in terms 
of which Aristotle sought to analyse tragic consciousness. I think at 
once of Bob Langston’s study of tragedy with reference to Lear,’ 
and his suggestion that catharsis be thought of as a kind of catharsis 
of “self.” 

To hear a sound as an articulation of silence, is to apprehend 
the distinct as individual and as universal. This is the cue to what 
I mean. 


Wednesday, July 15 


It is often suggested that Kant’s work can be conceived as mediating 
between the extremes of Rationalism and Empiricism. Yet I am 


* For the use of these phrases, see e.g. Living by Zen (London: Rider & Co., 
1950), D. T. Suzuki, pp. 66-67. 
*In a course paper written at Harvard University during 1952. 
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struck by the possibility that he ought to be considered as equally 
opposed to both in a fundamental respect. Both these traditions 
seem to embody a claim to look at reality and tell us what it comes 
to. Their conceptions of How we look at reality, inflected by the 
emphasis now on sense experience and now on the inner eye of 
reason, are manifestly different. But where Rationalism and Empiri- 
cism seem in essential agreement is in the reportorial vein in which 
they proceed. Now Kant conceives himself to be engaged in defining 
an alternative to a dogmatic philosophy, and it is just the reportorial 
attitude in philosophy that lies at the bottom of philosophical dog- 
matism. The reportorial attitude is just that of one who claims to be 
looking and telling you what is going on, what is there, without edit- 
ing or interpretation; you can leave him out of it. He is being objec- 
tive, no more and no less. What he is talking about lies before you. 

Perhaps we are always to some extent talking about; but a philos- 
opher must get over thinking that what he wants to talk about can 
ever be reduced to something lying before him, which he merely 
talks about as a reporter might, leaving himself and his mode of 
involvement in reality out of account. 


Tuesday, August 4 


Let me try to suggest once again my sense of my task, and to suggest 
it I will use a suitably amorphous phrase, put in the manner of 
Emerson: There is somewhat absolute in our experience. All my 
thinking is haunted by it and bears the burden of thinking it out. 
I can believe that if this were not the case I would not think of our 
condition as ephemeral, and I would not find the thinking I might 
do partaking of this condition. But for this ‘somewhat absolute in 
experience, I cannot imagine that I would have been driven to 
philosophize. 

I am a fish who lives by nourishment as any fish does, but a fish 
who lives for the hook that is baited with the savour of authentic 
absoluteness; and I swim about with a kind of constant alertness for 
what may present itself baited in this manner, and quite at a loss 
in my thinking until I stumble upon such a bait, seize it, and am 
firmly hooked. I know when I am hooked, for then I rediscover myself 
and what I am about. This is why I am writing from day to day 
and not drawing up a treatise of some kind. | have found that the 
more I have written each day of what was nearest to being of vital 
concern that day, the more frequently the bait I seek drifts into ken, 
and the more frequently I discover continuity in my task by seizing 
the bait as it comes. When I am firmly hooked and running on a 
taut line, I am doing what I must do. What is missing in Kierkegaard’s 
leap of faith is the feel of the taut line. Without that, leaping would 
seem arbitrary and rash. 
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Now you begin to understand and now you don’t understand, - 
that is what seems ephemeral about our condition. But as understand- 
ing comes upon us and deepens from time to time, strengthening 
however fleetingly our appreciation of finality, one becomes aware 
of its relevance to our everyday situation all along. At the same 
time one becomes aware that much of the time he has been dormant 
or obtuse with respect to it. Furthermore he becomes aware that 
understanding is not something he possesses, and that the spirit of 
claiming to possess it is contrary to the spirit of understanding. And 
the very essence of understanding is that it does not come as the 
solution to a problem, but (in Marcel’s words) as the appreciation 
of a mystery as such. These things being so, one also understands 
his condition as basically ephemeral. And he can no longer place 
stock in what men claim to have to sell. What they can give is another 
matter; this they do not have, but it is given them. Finality establishes 
the conditions of its own disclosure; we cannot hold them fast and 
place them at our disposal. A man who talks of planning for a 
dam, or for a house, can be talking sense. But a man who talks of 
planning for value is at some remove from reality. Valuing and 
understanding go together, and it is reality that makes this possible. 


Monday, November 2 


The sounding of bells often seems the very enunciation of finality, 
defining and reminding us of ultimate meaning for man. 

In the Harvard Yard there is a large bell installed over the chapel; 
it rings out the classes that are come to an end and rings in the 
classes about to commence. Often I have paused on my way to meet 
with a class, and watched its hangingly slow movement even as it 
tolled and tolled. Sometimes it seemed as if its sounding were dis- 
sociated from the moments of the impact of the clapper upon the 
body of the bell, there being a lag between the seen and the heard. 
A lag? Rather an anticipation, it seemed, - as if the sounding pro- 
claimed each next seen strike and pause in the movement to and 
fro. Thus a curious impression would come over me of witnessing 
events being born out of the eternal meaning that ‘explained’ them. 
And it would seem to me that the bell spoke a final word in the 
soul, the meaning of coming to be and passing away, perennial, 
always and always, ever so, just as now. How deeply this bell used 
to fill me with gratitude. How often it gathered me together and 
inspired me with the trust and the commitment to speak forth in the 
coming hour, beyond the pale of anything I might have arranged to 
say. It seemed to key me to the vein of ultimacy in which philosophi- 
cal reflection must move; many times, I know, it summoned me 
into the attitude of prayer, teaching me the namelessness of that 
which a man must serve. 
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At Stanford there was a carillon on which melodies were played 
at noon. I will not say what a carillon might mean and be when 
played upon and heard, but only that it took a tolling bell to instruct 
me deeply in the meaning of responsibility, to search out with its 
lingering reverberations the decisive response of an active being upon 
the meaning of things in passage. It need not be a deep-voiced bell, 
a great bell, as it were. And this I learned in Taxco, Mexico, a 
dwelling place of many bells. The bells in Taxco never played tunes. 
Sometimes, indeed frequently, they were all being rung simultane- 
ously, yet not in rhythmic accord. At first these occasions struck me 
as bedlam, and the bells seemed to be gainsaying one another. But 
gradually I became familiar with their respective tones, and when 
they all broke out together, they came to seem a paean from which 
no voice was withheld, and it was as if they expressed the acceptance 
of all moments of human life and rendered them up pure, all laugh- 
ing and crying, all shouting and murmuring, all phases of the lives 
we lead assimilated to a sense not requiring any pervasive rhythmical 
or melodious pattern. At times I was sensible of the possibility of 
taking these bells demonically, but also that if so taken they would 
take the direction of degenerating into noise. 

What a clamor of sounds prevails almost unremittingly in Taxco; 
day or night, dogs bark incessantly, pigs squeal and scream, donkeys 
are braying, and there are roosters who crow through the night. 
Juke boxes in the cantinas and loud speakers advertising places of 
amusement keep churning out an assault on the privacy of the 
soul. And there might be fireworks any time. What made it all 
supportable, 1 came to ask myself? Partly the silence visible in the 
stone, in the massive hills, in the adobe huts and the earthenware, 
in the deep-bedded lives to be read in passing countenances, now 
grave, now enduring, now mobile with joy and courtesy. Partly the 
life-giving light and air so constantly playing over leaping colours, 
or softening into the shadowed recesses of the night. But I remember 
awakening Once in a rare moment of what was really the dead of 
night, when of a sudden one rather high-pitched bell uttered a single 
casual sound, and then all again was still. No more than a reminder, 
ever so slight, - no lingering reverberations, no overtones, - a 
reminder of purity tossed off by the night. Then I knew how I had 
come to love the place, and understood the bells in full peal: The 
alembic through which Taxco’s noise is supervened upon and assimi- 
lated to sound. Even the fireworks seem natural there. 


It is worth a trip to the Mission Inn in Riverside, California, from 
wherever you are, to hear the bells of the Inn break out into “Down 
by the Old Mill Stream”! 
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From L’Etre et le Néant 


THE CARESS 


What is the meaning of desire? That is to say, why does con- 
sciousness make itself—or vainly try to make itself—a body, and 
what does it expect of the object of its desire? The reply will be 
easy if we reflect that, in desire, I make myself flesh in the pres- 
ence of another in order to appropriate for myself the flesh of the 
other. This means that it is not just a matter of seizing shoulders 
or flanks or of drawing a body against me: they must, besides, be 
seized by the body, that special instrument, insofar as it coagulates 
consciousness. In this sense, when I seize these shoulders, it might 
be said not only that my body is a means of touching the shoulders 
but that the other’s shoulders are a means enabling me to discover 
my body as a fascinating revelation of my facticity, that is to say, 
as flesh. Thus desire is desire to appropriate a body insofar as this 
appropriation reveals to me my body as flesh. But the body I want 
to appropriate, I want to appropriate it for myself as flesh. Now 
this is what, in the first place, it is not for me: the Other’s body 
appears as a synthetic form in action; as we have seen, one cannot 
perceive the Other’s body as pure flesh, that is to say, as an isolated 
object having, with other “thises,” relations of exteriority. The 
Other’s body is originally a body in situation; flesh, on the con- 
trary, appears as the pure contingency of presence. It is normally 
masked by cosmetics, clothes, etc.; above all, it is masked by 
movements; nothing is less “in the flesh” than a dancer, even when 
she is naked. Desire is an attempt to divest a body of its move- 
ments as of its clothes and to make it exist as pure flesh; it is an 
attempt to incarnate the Other’s body. It is in this sense that caresses 
are the appropriation of the Other’s body: it is clear that, if 
caresses were necessarily only acts of stroking or brushing past, 
there could be no relation between them and the powerful desire 
they claim to satisfy; they would remain on the surface, like glances, 
and could not appropriate for me the Other. How disappointing that 
celebrated maxim has always seemed: “The contact of two epider- 
mises.” The caress does not want itself to be simply a contact, 
it seems that man alone can’ reduce it to a contact, and that then 
it has missed its real significance. For the caress is not simply a 
stroking: it is a shaping. By caressing another, I bring to birth her 
flesh by my caress, beneath my fingers. The caress is the totality 
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of the ceremonies that incarnate the Other. But, it will be objected, 
was she not incarnated already? No, she was not. The other’s flesh 
did not exist explicitly for me, since I comprehended the Other’s 
body in situation; it did not exist for her, either, since she was 
transcending it toward her possibilities and toward the object. The 
caress brings to birth the Other as flesh for me and for herself. And 
by flesh we do not mean a part of the body, such as dermis, con- 
junctive tissue or, most precisely, the epidermis; nor are we neces- 
sarily concerned with the body at rest or lulled, although often it 
best reveals its flesh in this state. But the caress reveals the body 
by divesting the body of its activity, by cutting it off from the 
possibilities that surround it: it is undertaken in order to uncover, 
beneath the act, the web of inertia—the pure “being-there,” that 
is to say—which sustains it. For instance, by taking and by caressing 
the Other’s hand I discover, beneath the prehension that, in the 
first place, this hand is, an expanse of flesh and bone that can be 
taken; and, similarly, my look caresses when it discovers, beneath 
the leaping that the dancer’s legs are, in the first place, the lunar 
expanse of the thighs. Thus the caress is not to be set apart from 
desire: to caress with the eyes and to desire are the same; desire 
expresses itself through the caress just as thought does through speech. 
And the caress, precisely, reveals the Other’s flesh as flesh to myself 
and to the other. But it reveals this flesh in a very special way: to 
seize hold of the Other plainly reveals to her her inertia and her pas- 
sivity as transcended-transcendence; but this is not to caress her. In 
the caress, it is not my body as a synthetic form in action which 
caresses the Other: but it is my body of flesh which brings to birth the 
other’s flesh. The caress is undertaken in order to bring to birth 
through pleasure the Other’s body to the Other and to myself as 
touched passivity to the extent that my body makes itself flesh in 
order with its own passivity to touch it, that is to say, by caressing 
itself with it rather than by caressing it. That is why amorous 
gestures have a languor one might almost call studied: it is not so 
much a matter of seizing a part of the other’s body as of bearing one’s 
own body against the other’s body. It is not so much a pushing or 
touching, in the active sense, as a placing against. It seems that I 
bear my own arm, like an inanimate object, and place it against 
the flank of the desired woman; that my fingers, which I send 
gliding along her arm, lie inert at the extremity of my hand. Thus 
the revelation of the other’s flesh is made by means of my own 
flesh; in desire and in the caress that expresses it, I incarnate myself 
in order to make real the other’s incarnation; and the caress, by 
making real the Other’s incarnation, reveals to me my own incarna- 
tion; that is to say, I make myself flesh in order to induce the 
Other to make real her own flesh for-herself and for me, and my 
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caresses bring to birth my flesh for me insofar as it is, for another, 
flesh bringing her to birth to the flesh; | make her savor my flesh 
through her flesh to compel her to feel herself flesh. And in this 
fashion possession appears truly as a double reciprocal incarnation, 
Thus, in desire, there is an attempt to incarnate consciousness (this 
is what a moment ago we called the coagulation of consciousness, 
the turbid consciousness, etc.) in order to make real the Other’s 
incarnation . . . 


But my own incarnation is not only the prerequisite for the appari- 
tion of the Other in her eyes as flesh. My aim is to make her 
incarnate herself in her own eyes as flesh, I must induce her to 
tread the terrain of pure facticity, she must sum herself up for 
herself as being naught but flesh. In this way I shall be reassured 
concerning the permanent possibilities of a transcendence that at 
any moment may transcend me on every hand: it will no longer be 
anything but this; it will remain enclosed within the boundaries of 
an object; furthermore, by this very fact I shall be able to touch 
it, to feel it, to possess it. Consequently, the other meaning of my 
incarnation—that is to say, of my turbidity—is that it is a language 
of spellbinding, I make myself flesh in order to fascinate the Other 
by my nakedness and to provoke in her the desire for my flesh, 
precisely because this desire will be nothing else, in the Other, than 
an incarnation like my own. Thus desire is an incitement to 
desire. My flesh alone can find the road to the other’s flesh, and I 
bear my flesh against her flesh in order to awaken her to the 
meaning of the flesh. In the caress, in fact, when I send my inert 
hand gliding slowly along the Other’s flank, I let her feel my 
flesh and that is what she herself cannot do except by making herself 
inert. The shudder of pleasure which then transpierces her is actually 
the awakening of her consciousness of flesh. To stretch out my 
hand, to remove it or clench it, is to become once more a body in 
action; but by the same token it is to make my hand vanish away 
as flesh. To let it flow imperceptibly along her body, to reduce it to 
a gentle brushing almost devoid of meaning, to a pure existence, to 
a pure substance that is somewhat silky, somewhat satiny, some- 
what rough, is to give up on one’s own account being he who estab- 
lishes coordinates and makes distances explicit, it is to make 
oneself pure mucous membrane. At this instant, the communion of 
desire is made real: each consciousness, by incarnating itself, has 
made real the other’s incarnation, each turbidity has brought to 
birth the other’s turbidity and is itself increased thereby. By each 
caress, I feel my own flesh and thé other’s flesh through my own 
flesh and I am aware that this flesh I feel and appropriate to myself 
by my own flesh is flesh-felt-by-the-other. And it is no accident that 
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desire, though its goal is the whole body, attains to it above all via 
the least differentiated masses of flesh, those most crudely innervated 
and the least capable of spontaneous movement, via the breasts, 
the thighs, the belly: they are, as it were, the image of pure facticity. 
And this is why the true caress is the contact of the two bodies 
along their most fleshy parts, the contact of bellies and bosoms: 
the hand that caresses is, in spite of all, too refined, too much like 
a perfected utensil. But the burgeoning of two fleshes, one against the 
other and one by means of the other, is the true goal of desire.* 


(Translated by Kenneth Douglas) 


* These pages are used with the kind permission of Librairie Gallimard, who 
published L’Etre et le Néant in 1943. 
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A Chronology of 
French Existentialism 


It seems to me that, roughly speaking, four periods may be distin- 
guished in the evolution of what has been called French Exis- 
tentialism. But it is difficult to define precisely what is to be under- 
stood by Existentialism, and to distinguish that movement from other 
philosophical movements which would have existed without it but 
have more or less undergone its influence. 

FIRST OR PREPARATORY PERIOD: This period includes the years 
which preceded the war of 1939 and those of the war and occupa- 
tion. It was chiefly characterized by a renascence of Hegelian studies 
in France. Much attention was paid to Hegel’s ideas, especially to 
the Phenomenology of Mind. For years before then, Hegel’s action 
in France had been very weak. The rediscovery of his philosophy 
by both Jean Wahl (Le Malheur de la conscience), by Kojéve 
(Introduction a la lecture de Hegel) and by myself (translation of 
the Phenomenology—Genesis and Structure) exerted a profound 
influence, both positive and negative. Christian and atheistic Exis- 
tentialism spring from the direct influence of Hegel and from a protest 
against his system. 

It was also during this preparatory period that the influence of 
contemporary German philosophy was felt, of Husserl and Heidegger. 
Sartre, through a masterly misinterpretation of Heidegger, derived 
from him an atheistic and humanistic philosophy. His earliest novel, 
Nausea, and his book on the imaginary appeared before World War 
Il; The Flies, during the years of occupation. 

SECOND PERIOD: This is the period which followed the war and 
was marked by the triumph of French Existentialism. The Christian 
Existentialism of Gabriel Marcel and Emmanuel Mounier continued 
to develop, with Marcel in particular, by taking issue with Sartrian 
Existentialism, which enjoyed fashion’s favors. Merleau-Ponty then 
appeared as an original disciple of Sartre; Jeanson stressed Sartre’s 
moral concern, in the tradition of the French moralists; the essential 
difference was laid bare between Sartrian Existentialism and the 
identically named philosophy of Heidegger. 

Heidegger, in a letter to Jean Beaufret, insisted upon the funda- 
mental difference between a speculative philosophy (Heidegger’s 
own), for which man’s existence consists chiefly in receiving the 
gift of Being, which he has not created, and a purely atheistic and 
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humanistic philosophy in which man, as liberty, gives unto himself 
his mode of being in the world and rejects any fossilized form of 
existence. At that time, Sartre dominated the whole philosophical 
generation, one was either for him or against him. He appeared 
not only as the philosopher, in the traditional meaning of the word, 
but also as the moralist and the writer who had succeeded in embody- 
ing his thought in creative works: a play like No Exit, a story like 
The Room are, in my opinion, especially noteworthy. Finally, in 
Lucifer and the Lord, Sartre’s philosophy as a whole passes on the 
stage. 

THIRD PERIOD: This was Existentialism’s period of decadence. It 
began a few years ago and is now, I believe, nearing its end. A 
fashion is over: philosophy students no longer feel the need to define 
themselves relatively to Sartre. To be sure, his influence is still to 
be felt, but less conspicuously. There are still Christian and atheistic 
Existentialists and Marxists, all more or less closely connected to 
Hegelian philosophy, but enthusiasm has waned and some minds 
are pursuing other paths. A few are returning to a philosophy of life 
and hark back to Bergson; others wonder about the extent to which 
the positive sciences must be given their due place in contemporary 
philosophy; others still, chiefly among medical men, are discovering 
the depths of psychoanalysis as a knowledge of man. It is not just 
by chance that the title “Psychoanalysis and Philosophy” was 
chosen independently by three lecturers: Merleau-Ponty, Dr. Juliette 
Boutonnier and myself. A psychoanalyst who is also a doctor, Dr. 
Lacan, has organized an eagerly attended seminar on that very 
question at the Sainte-Anne hospital. 

FOURTH PERIOD: It seems to me that we are now entering upon 
the fourth period. After Existentialism’s high tide and ebb comes 
sober reflection, the balance sheet of the whole movement is estab- 
lished. Time lends perspective, and the scope and importance of 
French Existentialism are now appraised more sanely. In this respect, 
the recent book by Merleau-Ponty, Les Aventures de la dialectique 
(1955), assumes great importance. It indicates a break with Sartre 
(Sartre and ultra-Bolshevism). The reflection of many of us seems 
now to be directed to the problem of history and of the relations 
between history and philosophy. Merleau-Ponty accuses Sartre of 
neglecting history itself and all that, in history, is objective, as he 
blames Marxism, on the other hand, for attributing importance only 
to objective history, while showing no genuine concern for man’s 
freedom. It seems that the problem becomes that of the relations 
between objective history and the meaning which our freedom 
bestows upon that history. Several works by Raymond Aron and 
Henri Marrou have lately posed this question of objective history as 
opposed to the subjectivity of historical interpretations. Such an 
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orientation of our present-day debates around the significance of 
history is readily comprehensible. 

Finally, those who draw up the balance sheet of Existentialism 
reproach it with not taking science and even biological problems 
sufficiently into account. The young philosophers seem to be turning 
to Husserl’s philosophy, expecting from it both rigor and a sense of 
the concrete. I am no prophet and I cannot claim to foresee what 
the philosophy just now in the process of being born will have to 
offer. It is no longer the Existentialism of a few years ago, but it 
gives full credit to that very important intellectual movement. It is 
moving toward a new reflection on history and its significance as 
much as toward the relationship between human consciousness and 
life, and it is determined not to overlook the importance of sciences 
and techniques. 

The above sketch is extremely schematic, and is of course only 
an approximation. I do not mean to imply that Existentialism was 
only a passing fashion. It was that, but as a philosophical and 
literary movement it is also much more, and its true significance 
may perhaps be revealed as Existentialism is merged into a new 
order of reflection. That reflection, as I seem to sense it among 
young philosophers, may be defined by its two poles: the problematics 
of history and of the meaning (subjective—objective) of a history 
which is, by its very essence, always unfinished; and the problematics 
of a transcendental logic (not in the Kantian sense, but in Husserl’s) 
which unites the rigor of an analysis of the conditions of all possible 
existence and the concrete savor of a Phenomenology. This logic 
becomes the Idea of Philosophy. But from these two problematics a 
third is born, that of their relation, i.e. of the relation between 
History, ever unfinished, and transcendental philosophy which turns 


back to the essential. Transcendental logic and History—Being and 
Time! 
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Existentialism and the 
Tradition of French Thought 


What, philosophically speaking, is Existentialism? An ontological 
search proceeding through existence and not through essences? An 
application of the phenomenological method to existence? Or simply 
an anthropology which attempts to describe Dasein without yielding 
to the traditional dualism of soul and body? An ethics of authentic 
action that creates its own values? A quest for values rooted in inner- 
most sensibility? Is it the situation of man before God or the convic- 
tion that the existence of God is fatal for our freedom? A pathos- 
filled philosophy of anguish? Many are the angles of approach, and 
their diversity corresponds to separate and even, perhaps, irrecon- 
cilable attempts, to markedly different temperaments, experiences 
and assumptions. Between Heidegger and Jaspers, Sartre, Marcel 
and Merleau-Ponty, what is there in common today? 

On an entirely technical level, it seems to me that all these philos- 
ophies of existence participate in the eternal debate of western 
philosophy. Father Troisfontaines’ attempt to reduce Gabriel Marcel’s 
meditation to a doctrine, if not to a system, along with the works 
vf Alphonse de Waelhens, have prepared such a confrontation, and 
the Traité de métaphysique by Jean Wahl has outlined it. At the 
same time, the famous book by Etienne Gilson, L’Etre et l’essence, 
replaces existence in the historical perspective of the dialectics of 
philosophies. In a word, philosophers, after having set up existence 
as the totality of philosophical reflection, are now trying to establish 
its connections; their interest now centers rather on the problem of 
method in philosophy, either in the light of Hegel or in that of 
Husserl, and even, since we are dealing with France, of Descartes. 

But, in truth, the French intellectual climate is more favorable to 
the analysis of the existential than to speculation on Heideggerian 
existentialia. Heidegger does not lack fervent commentators in 
France, but French Existentialism has favored subtle attempts at 
emotional or ethical analyses. Its invasion of fiction, drama, the 
essay and even polemical literature was a natural one. It does not 
necessarily carry its didactic theses onto the French stage, but it is 
especially concerned with the most concrete human situations, and 
in them it pursues freedom at grips with events. Nowhere perhaps 
is it more successfully itself than in criticism. Is Existentialism a 
humanism? A Frenchman was the right person to throw back Sartre’s 
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question at Heidegger.* Our pursuit of wisdom has always followed 
this path. 

In this context, Existentialism has entered into French literature 
and become dissolved in it, as occurred with Romanticism in the 
last century. (By the way, who was Romantic? and what humorist 
invited Sartre to rewrite a play by Alexandre Dumas the elder?) + 
Among the general public, Sartre’s dramas and novels and his essay 
on Baudelaire naturally awaken louder echoes than L’Etre et le 
néant: so do the novels by Simone de Beauvoir, and her Deuxiéme 
Sexe. A certain type of “Existential psychoanalysis” is in the process 
of becoming trite and facile, as handled by some followers of the 
Master. The rumination of our “bad faith” and of our “ambiguity” 
is not always accompanied by the penetration and the courageous 
ethics devoid of hope which characterized Sartre at the time he 
was denouncing an excessive solemnity (“l’esprit de sérieux”). Exis- 
tentialism is now reaching the age of the disciple, as if it were not 
always true (and Sartre is aware of it better than anyone else) that 
one can move onward only by challenging oneself. 

At the present time, the most ardent debates are raging on the 
social and political plane. Gabriel Marcel’s thought remains guided 
by a sort of historical pessimism in presence of the fate imposed upon 
existence by a world which fills him with horror, which is rationalized 
and mechanized and, ultimately and paradoxically, given over to the 
passions most dangerous for what is human. More generally, Marxism 
serves as a touchstone. Marxism is both seductive and disturbing. 
It seduces because it offers a very simple key to any situation: the 
primacy of the economic. It seduces even more through the idea of 
an innocent and oppressed class, described as rich with an immanent 
wisdom which enables it to take upon itself the human condition in 
its totality and to lead all of us toward a society of reconciled 
and “disalienated” individuals. It disturbs, however, through its 
rigidity, which turns in practice into an enlightened and infallible 
despotism, into a justification in bad faith of much oppression and 
much Machiavellianism. Sartre, who analyzes the principle of 
Marxism lucidly, remains torn between the dream of a revolution 
led by a non-Communist Marxism and the evident truth that no 
efficient action is possible without a working class which in actual 
fact has given its trust to the Communist party. Hence Sartre’s 
ambiguous and fluctuating attitude, which Merleau-Ponty, in Les 
Aventures de la dialectique, has recently submitted to a critical 
analysis, the severity of which will provoke many controversies. It 
is most paradoxical, if one bears in mind the anti-Hegelian origins 


* Jean Beaufret. 
+ Alexandre Dumas, Kean, adaption de Jean-Paul Sartre, Paris, Gallimard, 
1954. (Editor’s note) 
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of Existentialism, to watch that doctrine change its course, after it 
has discovered the impossibility of cutting itself off from a philosophy 
of history; the most absolute claim to freedom accepts a reading of 
the future. 

Behind these debates we may be allowed to discern a constant 
feature of our intellectual life: a certain way of refusing empiricism 
and of pushing doctrinal assertions to an absolute, as if there never 
were a middle road between equally unacceptable extremes, for 
instance, between a totally rootless freedom and a total slavery. Yet 
was it not toward that middle road, lying between a good and an 
evil equally abstract, that Sartre was attempting to lead us in Le 
Diable et le bon Dieu? However that may be, Existentialism is mani- 
festing its vitality in the realm of social ethics, in which Sartre is as 
yet very far from having had all his say. 

Let us not forget that a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
publication of the main works of Gabriel Marcel, Heidegger and 
Jaspers. A complete revision of our modes of thinking was then 
proposed. Since then, many propositions which were bold and revolu- 
tionary have become commonplace for the generations that followed. 
Sartre has become a national glory, Beauvoir’s Les Mandarins has 
won the Goncourt prize. The creative thrust is becoming institution- 
alized. It may not mean that the hour has come to draw up the 
balance sheet. But a reaction is taking shape, although the expression 
of it is still faint. Can man be defined by his fundamental negativity, 
his faculty of “nihilizing?” The dialogue between the Bergonism 
of the “élan vital” and of plenitude, and Existentialism with its void, 
has now begun. Could uprooted freedom be perhaps but a myth? And 
the petrifying look of God? And Existential psychoanalysis? The 
early prestige which Existentialism enjoyed is now making room for 
a critical inquiry which cannot long be delayed. The service which 
Existentialism rendered literature bv inspiring a number of excellent 
works is in danger of recoiling upon this philosophy that has trans- 
formed itself into literature. Does it not appear as the philosophy 
of a vision of the world which can be expressed through art, rather 
than as the serene quest of a truth capable of development? One 
wonders whether the element of pathos in Existentialism will not 
appear as rhetoric, and whether, through an obstinate adherence to 
the concrete, a certain psychological credibility may not have been 
substituted for the metaphysician’s evidence. 

Whatever the future may hold, the fact remains that, along with 
the Surrealism of the 1920’s, Existentialism has set its original stamp 
on the first half of our century. 
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Aftermath—A Young 
Philosopher’s View 


Existentialism did more than set a mode in philosophy, it made 
Philosophy modish. Never, since Bergson with gentle yet moving 
eloquence held rapt audiences at the Collége de France, had Philo- 
sophy attracted so many. With a blind eye for the vogue’s cruder 
manifestations—from which a philosopher, surely, may turn aside— 
we find its lasting vigor attested by the “Collége Philosophique,” 
which Jean Wahl so successfully organized around contemporary 
problems in thought. And how many magazine editors and book 
publishers won new readers by juggling with the name of Sartre or 
of Camus—much as Sartre on the terrace of his café brought to 
Saint Germain des Prés a truly international clientele and fame. 
For the doctrines Existentialism made popular stood out from the 
rest; and in this way too they paralleled Bergsonism and Bergson. 
He also had renewed classical philosophy (classical: “read only in 
classes”) by “endowing with a purer sense the words of the tribe” 
and linking them more closely to life and lived experience. If Exis- 
tence and Temporality still lurked in the wings, Life, and Duration, 
already enjoyed the limelight. Sartre, even more forthrightly than 
Bergson, plunged Philosophy into Existence by thrusting in it man- 
the-philosopher. Treating philosophy as a way of living, he obliged 
Philosophy to serve existence and to accept its services. Primum 
vivere and primum philosophari gave up their long fight for preced- 
ence and did twin obeisance to the doctrine (attitude, rather) which 
viewed man’s lot as essentially philosophical—though to begin with, 
one must shake off that dangerous lulling of the reflexive conscious- 
ness, “the natural attitude.” 

Yet this bold synthesis, which shrugged aside the Hegelian 
dilemma of life and the Thinking of Life, rested on a unavowed 
postulate, if not an illusion. If Philosophy were to be blended with 
Existence, and the latter merge with Philosophy, then each of the 
two taken by itself must needs be unified, in time as in space. But 
what then becomes of the philosophy of man’s lot, if in a single 
experience it does not embrace all that thinks and lives, is thought 
and lived? More than any other, perhaps even more than Bergsonism, 
this philosophy must strive to be universal, with that concrete uni- 
versality basic to its profound humanism—and with Existence it had 
found the “concrete universal” in which the common destiny of Man 
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is incarnated. Starting out like Bergson’s philosophy from a vitalist 
conviction—an insight, Bergson maintained, that only a raw beginner 
would undertake to refute—Existentialism should have displayed an 
unassailable consistency and integrity that could be breached by no 
criticism, and above all by no hidden remorse or unvoiced hesitancy. 
But what do we see? Does not Existentialism bid fair to destroy itself? 
No doubt a polemic, even on the highest plane, cannot sweep 
away the foundations of a doctrine; yet it is disturbing to note how, 
instead of the deep harmony that, for Bergson, rewards all genuine 
philosophical endeavors and every striving of intuition to gain a 
more primordial vision of things, the masters of the new philosophy 
have moved ever farther apart, from each other and from their 
starting point. And this, after they had sworn via philosophy to 
explore existence! Furthermore, it is plain that the attraction of 
external (and traditional) ideologies has led to this fragmentation. 
How can one think that Existentialism has realized its program and 
how accept the genuineness of its Revolution when, contrasting with 
a Sartre absorbed in his unending examination of conscience outside 
the Marxist confessional, La Revue des Jésuites can slyly refer to 
Camus as a “Pascal without Christ?” 

The journalist exploits the polemics of the day—the philosophical 
critic must see the rift as going deeper. And this we must cursorily 
examine, before we pronounce or, rather, fail to pronounce on the 
destiny of Existentialism. If, at the moment, it appears to be falling 
apart, perhaps this reveals the workings of its own internal logic. 
It might be advantageous to follow the direction in which the new 
philosophy itself has appeared to go: toward a perpetual return to 
the origins. French Existentialism, on the lines that Husserl had 
already recommended, has sought to delve ever deeper, layer by 
layer, and so to reach its own starting point. Unfortunately, once this 
had been uncovered, Existentialism in its Sartrian version seemed 
largely discredited. 

There were two stages in this regression. First of all, since Sartre 
alongside highly “academic” studies of the emotions and the mental 
image had written several novels, his whole achievement came to 
be represented as a novel. Did not Emile Bréhier declare that 
“Existentialism is essentially the novel of the isolated man?” And 
Sartre’s “liberty” was contrasted with the philosophical “seriousness” 
of the works to which Merleau-Ponty owes his chair in the Collége 
de France. But this preference accorded his Phénoménologie de la 
Perception contained a seed of destruction: if Phenomenology is 
required, why not go back to Husserl’s? It was at this point that 
the charge of “‘psychologism” was hurled at Merleau-Ponty, initiating 
the second phase, which witnessed the progressive effacement of 
French Existentialism’s protagonists. On a path that led, via Sartre 
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himself, from Husserl to Husserl, Sartre’s philosophy appeared to 
be an unnecessary detour. Today, beyond a doubt, some young 
philosophers refuse to follow it and spend their time, for instance, 
ransacking Husserl’s illegible unpublished writings. Does, then, 
nothing remain once the borrowings from phenomenology have been 
subtracted from Sartre’s Existentialism? Such a conclusion would 
be worse than merely wrong: it would close the investigation, with 
the salient features of the Existentialist “phenomenon” still un- 
revealed. 

Phenomenology, indeed, is not the whole of Existentialism. For 
phenomenology, beginning with Husserl as a critique of the natural 
sciences, moves on the plane of knowledge—even when a Max 
Scheler abandons formal essences and examines material essences, 
so that love, for instance, and hate, become forms of knowledge. 
Thus phenomenology alone cannot account for Sartre’s Existentialism 
which is or was, at least for a large audience at a certain stage in 
the history of ideas, an attitude, a way of feeling and a “way of 
existing,” like the love that Frédéric, in Flaubert’s Education senti- 
mentale, experienced for Mme Arnoux. Husserl, admittedly, had dis- 
covered the problem of Meaning and had traced it to its origin, that 
of the absolute source of all evidences. But for this Meaning to 
become a haunting anguish, for the agitated quest of Meaning to 
degenerate into a vertiginous obsession with the absurd, Sartre and 
the French Existentialists needed more than a perfect mastery of 
Husserl’s eidetics plus a smattering of Scholasticism. For that, one 
might too crudely say, Heidegger was required. This question will be 
left unexplored, however, and we shall examine only the attitude of 
Sartre and Camus to Meaning, i.e. to the World and History. 

Although this account may fail to satisfy the Philosopher, never- 
theless it cannot be denied that the wider public and the success 
enjoyed by Existentialism are due to the psychological and moral 
attitude that lay behind it, ranging from the absurd to despair, from 
anguish to nothingness. If we except Gabriel Marcel, whose “Chris- 
tian Existentialism” (a label he has been eager to disown) is only 
a daring wager, every Existentialist appears to be in agreement: 
when he examines man’s relationship with the world or history, he 
is thrown back on himself. Confronted by Being, in whose totality 
and Unity he has in any case ceased to believe, he experiences a 
mortal sadness (which for today’s reader quite often implies bore- 
dom). As Emile Bréhier put it, “Existentialism expresses the disap- 
pointment of a human being who has sought and failed to find 
support in things and in others . . . a world surrounds him without 
which he could not be but which, unable to help him, makes him 
feel his aloneness all the more bitterly.” 

That, when they delved into existence, is what Sartre and Camus 
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believed they had discovered, but in reality merely rediscovered; 
what they took for a dimension of Existence was only a truncated 
description, narrowly limited to a situation in history—as it is, too, 
in the broad field of philosophy. In trying to give a universal meta- 
physical value to mere emotional states, Existentialism did not render 
them unrecognizable, and the contraband was quickly spotted, at 
least by those for whom the history Philosophy began before 1945. 
These pathos-filled analyses of time’s fleetingness (pompously re- 
named “historicity”), or the necessity of the project, of care, of 
the anguish of final extinction and of death that ends all, belong to 
a literary genre, to moralizing literature. This has its history and 
would deserve to have its sociology. It is not at all astonishing that 
the wide public that had been won over, particularly the young, 
should one day realize that the philosophy of existence, far from 
embracing the whole of man, was based largely on the literary 
testimony of distinguished solitaries and worthy pessimists who 
had no claim to speak in the name of Humanity. Of all the possible 
examples, let us take up the central one, that of Meaning and the 
Absurd. Sartre’s analyses are too well known to be rehearsed in 
detail, above all because the details require no criticism: every- 
thing follows perfectly, once the problem has been stated in a parti- 
cular way. Yet so stated it must be, for it is clear that this would 
not be called for by a materialist or purely objectivist conception 
of things—nor from a Christian standpoint. For the problem to arise, 
through various acts of legerdemain a situation must have been 
defined which is that of the Sartrian intellectual, who unquestioningly 
accepts the notion that man’s emotional situation has metaphysical 
validity. This supposition subtends Existentialism, for it begins by 
interrogating an absent God; indeed, the Existentialist world view 
poses a problem that would be solved, were a God possible. This 
does not mean that the Existentialist is a charlatan who has invented 
the whole dilemma, it exists for him, he is the first victim of the 
illusion he has spread abroad. The product of a closely defined 
culture, enclosed in a narrow humanism that deprives him of all 
contact with Nature, either in the sense of an enthusiastic Rous- 
seauian contemplation or in the creative aspects of human labor, 
“nothing puts an end to the volubility of his intellect.” 

Here we have touched on one of Existentialism’s most important 
aspects, and one of the reasons why its decline in prestige affects 
even the main protagonists, who would seem to be seeking new 
horizons. The Existentialist disappointment with the world is, indeed, 
so bitter only because it goes along with a failure to communicate 
with others. The Existentialist is alone in the world: finding his reality 
and his substance neither in a historical tradition nor in a social 
group, he is constantly thrown back on himself. Perhaps that is why 
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the Existentialist, though always “situated,” never performs any 
action, why his liberty, paralyzed by the feeling of an irremediable 
loneliness, never succeeds in incarnating itself in any achievement. 
But it is Sartre’s affair, and Camus’, to tell us how their nostalgia 
for action and communion with men has gained or will gain the 
victory over their perhaps merely verbal scruples. 

It may now seem less astonishing that Existentialism should fall 
apart, and that the crew should be the first to desert the sinking 
ship. Basically, Existentialism was always torn between two radically 
different concerns: between an eidetics, taken over from phenome- 
nology, and an ethics which could become metaphysics only by 
overplaying its pathos. All Sartre’s talents were needed, and all 
Camus’ painful conviction, to give works that claimed to derive 
inspiration from such distant sources even the semblance of coher- 
ence and sincerity. But how could so contrived and artificial an 
attitude have held its own, against such powerful forces of attraction 
as the social or religious movements which have on their side the 
terrible seriousness and urgency of life?—just as life opens out 
onto them. But we must not overlook that this mishap, in the 
long run, does honor to Existentialism. It may make us aliens in 
the universe, and among other men, but it does make us experience 
this aloneness as unbearable, and thus it breaks with the false 
serenity of dogmatic philosophies, which are in no peril from the 
history of ideas, since they have never encountered it. After Bergson 
and after Nietzsche, Existentialism undertook the bold task of mak- 
ing philosophy homogeneous with life. Its success or failure is not the 
main thing: Philosophy continues. 


(Translated by Derek Aiken) 
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Irredentist Existentialism: 


Fondane and Shestov 


Merleau-Ponty has entered the College de France, Existentialism has 
become quite fully accredited at the Sorbonne, and even in this 
country the fog of logical positivism and Dewey’s comfortable words 
seem at last to be slackening their grip. Some find this upsetting— 
how can Existentialism, a shocking philosophy, lend itself to the 
tedious nugacity of academic life? Should the fire of the absurd 
become the firecracker of the classroom? Comfort may be found in 
recalling the extremist school of Existentialism, those who found 
even Heidegger a bourgeois thinker—Shestov and his disciple Fon- 
dane—and in remembering that the first held a chair at the Sorbonne 
long before Existentialism became the object of the sincere quest of 
Protestant college study-groups. At least Shestov and Fondane are 
largely out of print, dead, unread, uncompromised and uncompromis- 
ing. Shestov fits well in this study, for he was a foreigner; born in 
Kiev, he fled to France at the Revolution. Of course, at the Sorbonne 
he taught Russian literature and not philosophy. Fondane, as far as 
I know, left France but once, to meet his death at Dachau, which 
was appropriate enough for one who had always maintained that 
an individual’s death is not properly for that individual a subject of 
epistemological examination. Hiroshima and Dachau have given some 
force to Fondane’s contention that comfortable optimism will no 
longer do, that the gouffre does indeed engulf us, and that in man’s 
rage, if nowhere else, men can find dignity. It is as if Fondane, in 
dying, had added final proof that Rimbaud, Baudelaire and Shestov 
were necessary, or even right. We are here primarily concerned with 
Fondane, a faithful, admitted disciple of the master; his works are 
largely an effort to destroy Shestov’s isolation as a thinker. 


“Je pense, donc je ne suis pas”—Blanchot, Thomas l’obscur 


La Conscience malheureuse, published in 1936, contains separate 
studies of Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Husserl, Heidegger, Shestov and 
others. The preface defines the situation of man as a metaphysical 
being qua citizen of human misery. Philosophy is the act by which 
this existent proposes his existence, seeking within and outside him- 
self, for or against all evidence, the very possibility of living. Whereas 
injustice is only an ethical category, misery is a metaphysical one, 
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and our conscience cannot help but suffer metaphysically in front 
of necessity and death, that Fatum which alienates all man’s powers. 
Hegel’s dialectic, like all historical dialectic, fails to consider the 
misery of singular man in front of his metaphysical tragedy. Our 
crisis being outside the “reality” the dialectic apprehends, how could 
the dialectic hope to resolve this crisis? The fact that existence 
imposes itself on us, and not we on it, has never kept man, or at 
least a few men, from proclaiming, by faith or by suicide, by poem 
or by outcry, a mad, absurd irresignation to fate. 

Fondane’s metaphysical crisis came when he began to suspect 
that the bases Husserl was using to erect his edifice of certainty, 
his evidences, were neither firm nor true nor absolute. Knowl- 
edge cheated in not asking, why knowledge? Aristotle and everyone 
after him had said that one must stop, had imposed a taboo on 
unanswerable questions. But how can existence profit by such esteem 
for reason? What if knowledge and reason menaced existence, and 
liberty only began with the absurd? This exacting suspicion is basic 
to all Fondane’s thought. He was shocked that man should enchain 
his life to Duty, respect his Esprit and despise his Etre. Reason, of 
course, has always been, but primitive culture manifests a plastic 
combination of reason and mysticism which scientific culture has 
ruptured in choosing to obey reason. Misfortune has been called a 
principle of reality and everyone has knelt before it, has accepted the 
“principle of contradiction,” the notion that two contradictory prop- 
ositions cannot both possess total validity. Yet hope does exist, 
promising us the impossible, creating a conflict in which life claims 
as much right to be honored as intelligence. A few have refused to 
resign themselves and preferred madness. 

Reason being a primitive category, there is no justification for 
considering it necessarily superior to fabulation. We have submitted 
to the dogma of the immaculate conception of experience and to a 
philosophy which tries to create in us a spirit of resignation, the 
Amor fati,* the abandonment of all hope in order to admire a stone. 
For philosophy the existence of a house is probable if its percep- 
tion is real, whereas existential thought seizes the house immediately; 
existential thought creates structures, philosophic thought only 


* [EDITOR: “You seem to me to assume rather too lightly that the only possible 
effect of amor fati is to make a fellow go all limp. That was certainly not 
Nietzsche’s notion (it is he who put the phrase into general circulation), 
and the early followers of Mohammed combined a belief in destiny with 
marked combativity.”] 

For Fondane, amor fati was the contented acceptance of necessity and 
death, and of the limits they seemingly impose on us; this is the wall at 
which we must stick out our tongues, ag the blessed early Moslems would 
seem to have done. But theirs is not the sort of love fate generally enjoys. 

—AUTHOR 
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describes them discursively. The presence of these two thoughts has 
created misunderstanding, and several have tried to go beyond them: 
Saint John of the Cross in the suppression of the saber, of meaning, 
Husserl in the quest of a truth emptied of all existence, Job in 
seeking the truth in an existence emptied of the principle of contra- 
diction. Husserl chose as his adversary his own existence, Shestov 
his own reason; Shestov declared the evident intolerable and stuck 
out his tongue at the wall of necessity. 

Fondane felt that our world suffered from the excessive impor- 
tance of a reason which knows nothing and from a morality which, 
having become autonomous, has lost all power. Religion and morals 
cannot be induced by reason which by its work of abstraction 
separates man from reality. For the primitive, things are good or 
bad, never true or false—if we could abandon the reason which 
produces the notions of true and false we might counteract that loss 
of reality which has succeeded in killing off everything from God to 
the phenomenon. With the almighty weapon of the “principle of 
contradiction,” conceptual reality has become an eternal slavery. 
Truth is the principle of contradiction is the presence of necessity 
is obedience to death and thus, finally, is nothingness. So any exis- 
tential fight is a merciless struggle against the concept of truth. What 
capacity to live has the concept of truth given us in our concrete 
existence as individuals, this concrete existence of John Doe which 
Existentialism dares put at the center of all metaphysical considera- 
tions? But existentialist philosophy is itself menaced by the virus of 
logic. To kill abstraction we needs must leap into the absurd. 

Fondane attended Husserl’s 1929 lectures at the Sorbonne (the 
Méditations cartésiennes) and, despite his admiration for Husserl’s 
brilliance, could not accept an intuition conceived of as only an 
intellectual act of ideal knowledge of absolute things. Pure reason 
can indeed be a source of evidence, but what if evidence and truth 
are incompatible? Husserl can only bring back the evidence he took 
with him in the first place, accord existence to structures and not 
to life’s phenomena. Can we abstain from reality, except in speech? 
For Shestov had asked whether philosophers have failed, not because 
of too little reason, but because of too much. Husserl simply tried 
to kill doubt by extemporalizing the truths of reason, proclaiming 
the dogma of the infallibility of reason. To Husserl’s system, Fondane 
would have man answer that he will not acquiesce gladly. Why 
try to save philosophy, when man is in danger? Why save epis- 
temology, when our anguish is metaphysical? Death for an individual 
is not a phenomenological act. Thus, Fondane greatly appreciated 
Kierkegaard’s day of calamity, his positing the right of the individual 
to put his problems at the center of philosophy. But Kierkegaard’s 
secret, the impotency of the singular in front of the general, was too 
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much for him; at the end of his life he replaced real force by 
meditations on force, abandoned his faith in the absurd and turned 
to preaching. Kierkegaard tried to explain the serpent, and by this 
very act was consumed by the serpent, was led to define sin as 
despair, or sexuality, or anguish. Only Shestov has clearly and con- 
stantly asserted that the forbidden fruit which brought death was the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. Heidegger tried to submit Kierkegaard’s 
being to Husserl’s phenomenology, utilizing the anguish of nothing- 
ness to illustrate being. By making nothingness precede negation, 
Heidegger has admitted that being could precede affirmation; he has 
admitted that Dostoevski’s anguish before two plus two equals four 
is authentic. But Heidegger only notes that the wall is there, whereas 
Dostoevski sticks his tongue out at it. Kierkegaard and Dostoevski 
want to leave their chains, Heidegger wants to stay in his. 

Fondane grants total approval to Shestov, who would also spit in 
the face of evidence. In his struggle against Husserl, he discovered that 
the history of philosophy is a history of obedience, except for rare 
revolts which however are certainly just as legitimate as obedience. 
Job was luckily able to revolt against God, who can be persuaded; 
after being anguished to death, Job finally acknowledged the prodi- 
gious virtue of the absurd. Anguish, not the clear and distinct idea, 
is the source of knowledge. For Shestov, anguish lets us discover 
the nothingness of ethics and knowledge, shows us that being is 
not located at the level of reasonable thought. Death of course offers 
the major, most revealing anguish. Any objection to Shestov’s thesis 
would have to pose reason as both judge and advocate; and when 
reason becomes both judge and advocate, a few men have bravely 
chosen to go deliberately mad. Whence, then, reason’s unusual 
constraining power? Shestov suggests that we perpetually perpetrate 
original sin, eating of the tree of knowledge and choosing death. 
God can and does tempt man with science, and man gives in. The 
absurd is the opposite of Fault; Fault imposes necessity, the absurd, 
liberty. But in the scientific world of sin in which we dwell, we 
cannot conquer evidences; we can only revolt against them. Anguish 
comes from our responsibility for the sin of knowledge, and anguish’s 
revelation can only be the lesson of absurdity. By anguish, madness 
and death Shestov would make us free—we must learn our lesson 
from those witnesses who have eaten of the tree of knowledge and 
gotten ill off its fruits, who awaken momentarily from daily life and 
in their anguish perceive the void, understand that two plus two 
equals five and that Christ is in anguish until the end of the world. 


“Passe-temps?—Vous croyez, alors, que ¢a m’amuse?” 
—Corbiére, Ca 
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This philosophy was developed above all as an esthetic; Fondane’s 
natural bent as a poet and his great appreciation for the vates, for 
the philosophic wisdom of a Dostoevski, led him quite understand- 
ably to esthetic questions. The Faux traité d’esthétique is “faux” 
because it begins with a refusal of traditional esthetics, preferring 
to ask why art and poetry exist. Immediately Fondane contrasts 
poetry with philosophy; poetry does not escape from time-duration, 
but rather asks us to reside in the instant and thus renders the instant 
eternal; it works at the expense of the universal, but, being made 
language, cannot escape the universal. Poetry has been feared 
because of its immeasurable despair and excessive laughter, which 
cloak its presentation of the existence of life, death, love, suffering, 
anger, solitude, fatality and chance, and because, in front of existence, 
poetry cries, not “amor fati,” but “alas.” The history of poetry 
portrays a constant, lamentable effort to detach it, to purify it, to 
divorce it from reality; the critical climate has deprived poetry of 
its existential identity. This critical faculty is fatal to poetry and to 
life, and must be either abolished or greatly limited. 

Fondane evokes Caillois’ tale of the schizophrene whose wife saw 
in a rose a thing of beauty, but who himself only saw stem, petals 
and pollen. For Fondane, this schizophrenic mentality is typical 
of our age which has sacrificed its perception of the thing for its 
scientific knowledge of those elements of the thing which can possess 
logical meaning. This attitude is not limited to post-Enlightenment 
thought; already Plato had criticized the poet’s concern with pleasure, 
his distance from wisdom. But poetry in Plato’s time dared criticize 
philosophy, dared answer back; today it no longer cares to do so, 
but instead attempts to be scientific. Surrealism in its automatic 
writing, its somnambulism, its attempt to pump Freud into poetry, 
offers a late, extreme manifestation of this decline. Poetry should 
have replied with laughter, instead of acquiring a guilty conscience. 
Romanticism, in turning to false science (ontologically indeed richer 
than the true) betrayed the same submission. All, especially the 
surrealists, have refused to admit poetry as pure incantation. Poetry 
has tried to become an en soi, not a pour soi, to abandon itself 
to the critical faculty. Instead, the poet should sense the validity of 
his explication of evil, and proclaim that the injustice with which he 
deals is not a social phenomenon, but something deeper. 

For Fondane, God died when he was endued with abstract virtues, 
and the imagination died when the supernatural was secularized into 
the reasonable. For the primitive, of whose continued, latent exis~ 
tence in us Fondane was optimistically convinced, the imagination 
had being and the world of poetry was a real, causal world; poetry 
became “art” when it ceased to have meaning, as the cathedral 
became an objet d’art when the faith died. The authentic reality 
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of the poet is the lived act, perceived in the moment of inspiration; 
the poet seeks reality convulsively. The poet must totally abandon 
Aristotelian, Cartesian thinking, and return to the true reality of 
stupidity, prejudices, superstition, and absurdity. And he cannot do 
so by imitating the surrealists in trying to treat superstitions and 
absurdity scientifically. 

The poet, in his dilemma, is not unique, for the poet is but man 
in a moment of inspiration, and reality is really contained in that 
brief instant where life is seized in an act of participation, where 
the latent becomes manifest. Poetry reproduces the participation in 
the object, but it cannot nor should it analyze the object; hence 
poetry itself escapes non-participative analysis. The revision of the 
poem reflects the work of solicitation our irrational being demands 
in order to make itself manifest, and such revision must follow the 
tendencies of inspiration, not try to correct inspiration. Fondane 
illustrates this point with the metaphor of a woman in labor pains, 
whose continued spasms are organic intuitive acts, not the products 
of analytical reason. Breton’s refusal to correct his poems is an 
intellectual act. 

Poetry does not possess reality; it is possessed by reality——“je est 
un autre.” The gods possessed the poets in a trance, giving them a 
vision of reality repugnant to lucidity, so repugnant that the poet 
had to be exiled; but incantation remained to dilate a reality free 
from the corruptions speculative and ethical thought have tried 
to inflict on it. We should like to feel poetry is a waste of time, and 
try to make the poet serve, “make a man out of him,” and usually 
the poet would like nothing better than to be made a man; but his 
affirmation of reality remains. At any cost, the poet must each day 
secrete the quantity of affirmation humanity needs to survive. As 
long as men hear voices, need we absolutely conclude that there is 
a “réalité rugueuse a étreindre’’? Poetry must proclaim that the tree 
of knowledge is not the tree of life; Rimbaud discovered this, and 
the painful discovery reduced him to silence. Poetry must proudly 
admit it is a thought which grapples with ultimate reality; and we 
must all be poets, rather than schizophrenes. 

Fondane suggests that Baudelaire knew that the infinite, the 
gouffre, was forbidden, but despite all his critical intelligence could 
not stop himself from being a poet. He attempted to veil the gouffre 
by his critical intelligence and by the affectation of hysteria, by 
pretending that lucidity is more perverse than inspiration, that intel- 
lect had created his Hell. Baudelaire’s plaything turned into a live 
rat—for the sacred today is necessarily the immoral. If mud is the 
only reality left for us to know, we must immortalize mud. Spiritus 
flat ubi vult, and if our only moi is a triste moi, if virtue and 
science have become anti-poetic, this triste moi must insist on dying, 
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not quietly, but like a dog. Again, in his study of Rimbaud (which 
makes of him a sort of poetic Shestov), Fondane insists on the 
monstrous anguish—‘there is no page of Rimbaud where one does 
not hear, monstrously, the noise of frightful chains.” 


Shestov has been accused by Unamuno and Bosquet of intellectual 
nihilism, and the same could be said of Fondane. But they were 
not trying to destroy, to replace a pretty world by an ugly one; 
they simply noted the world’s ugliness. They would give us at least 
the right to make an act of despair. Dostoevski, Kierkegaard, Shestov, 
Rimbaud, Fondane knew their absurdity, their impossibility. Kierke- 
gaard set out to preach, Rimbaud to trade in Abyssinia, and Fondane 
was sent to Dachau. One wonders if he then still felt himself going 
mad at the impossibility of going mad. At least he got to die alone, 
as we all do. He concludes La Conscience malheureuse with the 
line from Zarathustra: 


There standeth the boat—thither goeth it over, perhaps 
into vast nothingness—but who willeth to enter into this 
“Perhaps”? 


Would the “Perhaps” now constitute any sort of problem? 
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Metaphysics: Existence 
and Human Life 


The aim of this paper is to discuss the concept of metaphysics in a 
very definite context: the achievements of some Spanish philosophers 
of thc present century, in close connection with but independent of 
recent trends in European and especially continental philosophy. The 
starting point is of course Ortega’s thought; almost everything in 
Spanish philosophy of our time largely depends on it, and that is 
true even for positions which more or less contradict or modify his 
own point of view; one can’t imagine a Spanish attempt at framing 
the problem of philosophy which is not, first of all, a dialogue with 
Ortega. This does not mean, however, that Spanish philosophy is 
today a homogeneous school of thought, isolated from the rest of 
the world. On the contrary, in the present century Spain has been 
very well and early acquainted with most trends of Western thought; 
for instance, Kierkegaard was known by Unamuno before 1905; 
Husserl’s phenomenology was discussed as early as 1913,? and 
his Logische Untersuchungen were translated and widely read in 
1929;* the psychoanalysis of Freud was considered in 1911,* and 
his complete works were translated into Spanish more than thirty 
years ago; Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit was read in Spain in 1928 
and you can even read it in Spanish,’ as well as everything Dilthey 
wrote; same thing for William James, Bergson, Russell, Max Scheler 
and many other thinkers of our time. On the other hand, Ortega’s 
influence is by no means a narrowing one: since his own philo- 
sophical position is perspectivism, and one of his main theses is that 
truth is only possible from a concrete and circumstantial standpoint, 
the only way to be a faithful disciple of Ortega is to be independent 
of him, to adhere to one’s point of view, open one’s eyes and try 
to see for oneself how things happen to be. So the relation between 
this paper and Ortega’s thought is just what I usually call intellectual 
filiation, a concept that now too often seems somewhat forgotten. 


‘See “Ibsen y Kierkegaard,” 1905 (in Ensayos). Cf. also “El Alma de Manuel 
Machado,” 1901 (in De esto y aquello, I, p. 184). 

*J. Ortega y Gasset: “Sobre el concepto de sensacién” (in Obras completas, 1). 
* Investigaciones Idgicas, translated by M. G. Morente and J. Gaos. Revista 
de Occidente, Madrid 1929. ‘ 

*J. Ortega y Gasset: “Psicoandlisis, ciencia problematica” (in Obras com- 
pletas, 1). 


° El ser y el tiempo, translated by José Gaos, México. 
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The name “metaphysics” has a very odd story. It is said to be a 
Greek word; this is not right: metaphysics is not a Greek word, 
but four: ta meta ta physikd. 1 think this should be taken very 
seriously, because it means that metaphysics is not a word in Greek. 
Andronicus of Rhodes or Nicolas of Damascus don’t denominate 
the most important writings of Aristotle, they just designate them, 
as if somebody says: “the fifth successor to Queen Victoria” instead 
of “Elizabeth II.” The word metaphysics is Latin and was composed 
by fusion of the four Greek words into one: metaphysica. Yet is it 
accurate to say that metaphysica is a Latin word? It is not a Latin 
word, not even a translation, but just a transcription, a simple 
transliteration. 

This is, I think, the most important: “metaphysics” in Latin 
signifies nothing, and in Greek nothing interesting, the books after 
the books of physics. Metaphysics is no concept, but a poetical 
expression; rather, a rhetorical and poetical expression; it is a word 
which comes from outside, coined, not properly a meaning, but a 
strange, mysterious sign, and because of this it has got a rhetorical 
function; yet it has moreover a poetical dimension: the word meta- 
physics was given a vague meaning that it never had in Greek: 
that which is beyond the physics, or that which concerns the super- 
natural. The wonderful success of this name was due to the fact 
that the metaphysics was never thought of as a prosaic and dull 
postphysica, but as a brilliant, alluring, mysterious transphysica. 

This essential vagueness of the name metaphysics has been the 
condition of its everlasting success through the centuries; its double 
advantage is that, though very promising, it implies no commitment; 
the same character pertains, of course, to the nearly meaningless 
word philosophy, and this is the reason why we have been using it 
for two thousand and three hundred years. 

The first thing to be called by the name metaphysics was the work 
of Aristotle. How did he name this philosophical science? We have 
to distinguish between two kinds of denominations: some of them 
are properly names of the metaphysics, the others rather definitions 
or determinations of its content. The main names are four: sophia, 
préte philosophia, zetouméne epistéme, tés aletheias theoria. Wisdom, 
sophia, is a very old name, the traditional one, the highest and fore- 
most form of knowledge, which belongs to the wise man. First 
philosophy is a denomination that shows the rank, the priority of 
metaphysics. The “sought out” science is questionable, determined 
as yet merely by its conditions, function and rank; it is not ready- 
made, but only an enterprise or its aim. 

The fourth expression is a little more complicated. Tés aletheias 
theoria does not mean “theory of truth.” Aristotle used to talk of 
those who “theologized” and of those who “philosophized about the 
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truth.” Alétheia means here discovery, uncovering, revelation of 
reality, of that which truly there is (Ortega did explain the meaning 
of truth as alétheia in his first book, in 1914).° And what truly is 
is the arkhé, the principle that man can reach, because there is a 
way or method; and it is also what things consist of: the two main 
notions that are to be found inside the concept of physis, nature.’ 
The old mythical theologians and the new pre-Socratic philos- 
ophers, though in sharp opposition, have something essential in 
common, according to Aristotle. If the theoretical knowledge, after- 
wards named metaphysics, has a function in human life, its origin 
has to be discovered in some vital necessity that formerly was 
satisfied by another “homologous” reality. And now, if we take as 
our starting point this older reality, metaphysics appears as a sub- 
stitutive or “vicarious” activity, whose deepest meaning depends 
upon that basic and maybe long since forgotten situation. 
Formerly man was in the situation of waiting for the revelation of 
latent and ultimate reality by means of oracles, divination, etc. Some 
years ago I proposed the interpretation of the moira, Fate or Destiny, 
as “‘a pretheoretical analogue of physis.” Man had to be passively 
directed and oriented by the mythical irradiations from the back- 
ground: now after many historical experiences, failures, trials, he 
finds out that the old belief is not trustworthy; and in the midst of this 
insecurity the new belief arises that things are at bottom the same, 
that they have a consistency man himself can ask after. The old 
necessity has now got a new meaning: man has discovered a way, 
a path that can be followed not only up, but down. Heraclitus said 
that the way up and the way down are but one and the same, hodos 
dno kai kato mia kai houté. Truth is now what man verifies, verum 
facit, discovers. This is in my opinion the birthplace of metaphysics.* 


The question is how to reach a radical certitude. The many insuffi- 
cient certitudes that man possesses force him to give an account of 
reality; and that is properly /édgos, reason, whose deepest and truest 
meaning, in Herodotus as well as in Plato, is exactly logon didonai, 
to give an account of something. 

Let us now consider the Aristotelian “definitions” of Metaphysics; 
we see that they are no proper definition. First of all they are three: 
epistéme peri toi éntos hé én, epistéme tés ousias, epistéme theo- 
logiké. They are rather statements that belong to the contents of 
metaphysics, attempts to determine its subject a posteriori. The 
identification of metaphysics and ontology is not only highly prob- 


* Meditaciones del Quijote (in Obras completas, 1). 

7 See J. Marias: Biografia de la Filosofia (Buenos Aires 1954). 

*See J. Marias: Reason and Life: The Introduction to Philosophy (Yale 
University Press), chapter VIII. 
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lematical, but very little Aristotelian. I too believe that this identi- 
fication, even as a thesis and no more a definition, must be rejected: 
one can’t start from being without further justification; one has to 
derive and justify being and therefore ontology. Being is just an 
interpretation of reality, of what “there is.” Ortega wrote a long time 
ago that cognition is founded upon two suppositions: “First, a belief 
must obtain that behind the confusion and chaos of the world as it 
appears to us there lies concealed a fixed and stable figure on which 
all changes depend and which, once revealed, gives a clue to what 
happens around us. This fixed and stable figure has, since the days 
of Greece, been called being. Cognition is ascertainment of the being 
of things in this strict sense of a “fixed and stable figure.” The 
second implication without which conceptual pursuit of knowledge 
would be absurd is the belief that this being is of a consistency akin 
to the natural human gift called intellect. Only when these two condi- 
tions are fulfilled does it make sense to hope that our intellect may 
serve to penetrate reality to the point of discovering its latent being.” 
“But let us bear in mind that if these propositions result from our 
cognitive effort, there obtained before, and thus without such effort— 
without cognition—a preconception that light, and things in general, 
are endowed with being. Without this supposition the intellectual 
process would not have got under way and would not have arrived 
at propositions. But calling this preconception a supposition must 
not be understood as conveying that it carries less conviction than 
the proposition. On the contrary, a man who sets out to know 
presupposes and supposes beforehand with radical conviction that 
there is being, and therefore searches for it to see what it is like. 
But this means that cognition starts out with a perfectly determined 
opinion about the world—the opinion that things have being. And 
as this opinion is previous to any proof or reason and the presup- 
position of all proof or reasoning, we may safely maintain that it is 
nothing if not a belief and, as such, of the same kind as a religious 
faith.” (Apuntes sobre el pensamiento (1941), in Concord and 
Liberty, p. 65-67.) 

The question about being—either Seiendes or Sein, ens or esse, 
On or einai, if you take in account the very valuable and otherwise 
important distinction of Heidegger’s—that is, to ask what “are” 
things, has a pretheoretical and, in this sense, unjustified supposi- 
tion: that things “are,” i.e. they have a consistency which we can 
search after. Being is not simply reality, but an interpretation of it, 
of what “there is,” whatsoever may be its condition. And let’s not 
forget that this, namely reality as such, is a constitutive of myself, 
since I am myself inasmuch as I have something to do with this 
what “there is.” 


The traditional universality of being, in Aristotle as well as in 
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Saint Thomas Aquinas, depends on the fact that the whole reality, 
if approached from a belief in being, that is from the attitude of 
intellectual cognition, appears sub specie entis, as something that is. 

So, if the world is composed of beings, if perhaps the world as 
a whole is a being, that is just the consequence of this interpretation 
of reality whose name is being. Therefore, since the function of 
metaphysics is to give an account of reality, the expression metaphy- 
sica sive ontologia deprives metaphysics of its radicality. The only 
possible “definition” of metaphysics is the determination of its 
true function or job: to seek a radical certitude about radical reality, 
Of course metaphysics has something to do with ontology, namely 
to give an account of it and of being, from the standpoint of radical 
reality. But now one must ask a question: what does “radical reality” 
mean? 

Radical reality is that in which all others take their root, i.e. in 
which they appear as realities and therefore I “find” them and have 
someting to do with them. From this point of view, all other realities 
are “rooted,” they constitute themselves as realities in that “space,” 
“ambit” or “where” which is the radical reality. On the other hand, 
radical reality is that which remains when I take away all my ideas, 
theories and interpretations: that which forces me to make ideas 
and theories. The radical reality—this is one of the main theses of 
Ortega’s philosophy—is human life; more accurately, my life, every- 
one’s life. 

If I take away everything the thought imposes on the naked reality, 
I just find this: things and myself, myself among things, i.e., myself, 
doing something with things. And that is to live, that is my life in 
its immediate meaning, the biographical one, according to which 
we say that life is pleasant or sad or hard or difficult. Every reality 
as reality is found in my life, takes its root in it; even in the case 
that it in some way goes beyond my life; even if it is impossible at 
all: in my life occurs the “meeting” with God, which allows me to 
speak of Him as a reality; I too “meet” in my life the round square 
or the wooden iron, and that is why I can talk of the reality, irreality 
or impossibility of anything.’° 


We must now be very careful, if we want to avoid confusion. Life, 
in the concrete sense of human life, is by no means synonymous 
with Dasein, existence, subjectivity or man. Heidegger, for instance, 
starts from an existential analytics of Dasein as a way which leads 


*See J. Marias: Reason and Life, chapter VIII; Biografia de la Filosofia, 
chapter I; Idea de la Metafisica (Buenos \Aires 1954). See further the paper 
“Realidad y ser en la filosofia espafiola” (in La Nacidén, Buenos Aires 1955), 
with important quotations from Ortega and Zabiri. 

See Reason and Life, chapter XI, and Idea de la Metafisica. 
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to the question about the meaning of being (Sein). Our way, on 
the contrary, may start from being as an interpretation in order to 
reach human life as the radical reality beyond all interpretations. 
My life is the radical reality, which includes myself and things (“I 
am myself and my circumstance,” wrote Ortega as early as 1914); 
and both abstract elements of life (myself, things) depend upon the 
whole, which is prior to them. Their dynamic coexistence is a 
quehacer, a doing: I always have to do something with the circum- 
stance in order to live. Human life is not simply an activity, but a 
doing, i.e. it is determined by motive and purpose, it means decision 
and choice, as well as imagination, program or vital project; life, 
Ortega used to say, is a poetical task, and man is the novelist of 
his own life, either original or, mostly, a plagiarist."’ 

But man is by no means the radical reality; he is just a reality 
that I discover inside my life. Even this man that I am, as a man, 
is just an interpretation of what I am, a theoretical elaboration of 
a fragment of reality that I, who am living, find. As a matter of 
fact, “man” is only a theory. 

My life, therefore, is not man, or the self, or the way of being of 
a privileged Seiendes, or subjectivity. My life does not reduce itself 
to the “I,” is not a thing, because all things are somewhere and 
my life is where everything appears. My life includes with me all 
things around, all my world with its horizon, its hinterworld, its 
ultimate perspectives. The theory of human life is no preparation 
or propaedeutic to metaphysics, no foundation of it, but metaphysics 
itself, i.e. the search for radical certitude about radical reality. 

But the question begins here. If one does not take earnestly and 
accurately these words, they become an enormous triviality. I have 
used twice the adjective “radical”: radical certitude, radical reality; 
on this adjective is founded this whole conception of metaphysics. 

Certitude does not mean simply knowledge or information; it 
means to know what to hold by with regard to something. Certitude, 
then, has to do with something that it is necessary for me to know. 
Let’s assume that I know exactly the number of hairs on the head 
of the oldest cousin of the first man who mailed a letter in Clare- 


™ See J. Marias: “Presence and absence of Existentialism in Spain” (in Philos- 
ophy and Phenomenological Research, 1954), and Filosofia actual y exis- 
tencialismo en Espafia (new edition, Madrid 1955); partly translated into 
French (Philosophes espagnols de notre temps, Aubier, Paris 1954), English 
(“Ortega and the Idea of Vital Reason,” The Dublin Review, 449 & 450, 
London 1949; “The Novel as a Means of Knowledge,” Confluence, Harvard 
University, 1954) and German (José Ortega y Gasset und die Idee der 
lebendigen Vernunft, 2nd ed., Stuttgart 1952). The reader can find in these 
writings the quotations from both Unamuno and Ortega that enable one to 
establish the chronology of the philosophical discovery of “human life” in 
European thought. 
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mont on March 14, 1955: this is not a certitude. But even among 
certitudes, most of them are not able to give us a radical certitude; 
on the contrary, if we are in a radical certitude, we can of course 
have many questions, but our life is not a question. 

On the other hand, I said before that my life is not either the self 
or man, that it includes every reality I can find anyway. But if so, 
you'd be right in raising an objection: Is not “life” just a name for 
the whole of reality, for being as a whole? If life is to be identified 
with the whole of reality, why call it “life?” Is this not to come 
back once more to the formula of Fichte, “Ich und nicht-Ich,” I and 
non-I, under the pretext that everything real either is 7 or not? 
That is the question. 

We must understand the expression “radical reality” with entire 
accuracy. My life includes somehow every reality, did I not say 
before. Now, this means that nothing is excluded, not the collection 
or sum of all real things. I must know the structure of reality as such, 
i.e. as reality; and reality means that which I can find anyway; 
therefore, “reality as such” means reality as I find it, otherwise 
reality as I find myself in it. One must at last give up the age-old 
attempt either to conceal my part in the constitution of reality as 
such or else to make it something “subjective”: I am a constitutivum 
of the realitas of everything that is real, but of course I am no part 
or element of that which is real.*? 

Finally, my meeting with and in reality is no merely theoretical 
or intentional meeting: I find myself living. Reality is the stage of 
my life, world in the broadest meaning of this word. Any part or 
aspect of reality presupposes my life. Life is the actual organization 
of reality, unlike any theory such as “universe” or “being as a whole,” 
and therefore the radical reality in the literal meaning of this expres- 
sion. Life—not being—is the radical meaning of reality. Only the 
search for the structures of my life discovers the “area” of radical 
reality, in which every other reality takes root, appears and becomes 


*“T mean by reality—I have repeatedly said—that which I encounter, or may 
encounter, and as I encounter it; of course, that encounter includes mere 
mention, even in the mode of the absolute impossibility of any other form 
of finding or contact, as happens in the cause of impossibilities. However 
you may attempt to “define” or explain reality, it will be necessary to 
introduce—overtly or surreptitiously—my presence. Do I mean by this that 
reality is something of mine, that it is an idea of mine, or a determination 
of my being, or a product of mine? Quite the reverse: I give the name of 
reality to what I encounter, to what is other than I, to that with which, 
for this very reason, I have to cope; more than that, in so far as anything 
is less absolutely encountered by me, in so far as it can more easily be 
reduced to me, I understand it as less real” (Reason and Life, p. 309). See 
further all chapter VIII. 
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real. Metaphysics, inasmuch as it tries to fulfill its function, namely 
to find a radical certitude, appears as theory of human life.’* 


| feel that 1 ought to put an end to the boredom of this paper, but 
I am afraid that I'll need to explain a few difficulties. I said previously 
that radical reality is the nude or naked reality, without any theory 
or interpretation; and maybe you could object: “Human life,” well, 
is not “human life” just a theory? 

No doubt. Authentic reality is only my life, ic. 1 with and 
among things, I doing something with my circumstance. “Human 
life” in general is of course already a theory; human life in general 
is not truly, actually real; truly real is only my life, everyone’s—by 
giving “everyone” its proper meaning to this “circumstantial” 
expression. 

My life appears however as life together, convivencia, not only 
coexistence, perhaps “living togetherness.” I meet in my world 
around me certain realities ia which I acknowledge other “selves” 
who in their turn find me as an element in their circumstances. My 
life—the only immediate and irreducible reality—encloses something 
that I have to consider as “other lives.” And this has two conse- 
quences: first, I discover myself as “I” opposite to a “you” (and 
this furnishes a first meaning to the expression “my life”); second, 
it shows the “disjunctive” character or condition of human life (it is 
either this or this or that, etc.), and it reveals thus the possibility of 
a new concept, “the life,” that is not properly a genus or species, 
but a strange “universal” whose logical theory is still lacking.'* 

My life includes therefore a reference to “human life” as func- 
tional and unreal structure. The consequence of this is somewhat 
amazing: “the life” is no true reality, but a theory, this theory 
however is by no means arbitrary or unnecessary, since it is the 
condition for self-cognition of my life; and this self-cognition, in its 
turn, belongs to the actual reality of my life itself. In other words, 
my life is impossible without self-cognition, without imaginative 
projection of its figure, i.e. without the presence of its structure as 
such “human life.” Life possesses a particular “transparency” through 
which its consistency is manifested. And this is in my opinion the 
last justification of metaphysics: if we just retain of this its vital 
function, we find out that it unavoidably belongs to human life. In 
other words, metaphysics is nothing but a concrete historical form 
to fulfill a basic requisite of human life. 


*See Idea de la Metafisica. 


“See Reason and Life, chapter IV, The Method; chapter V, Reason; chapter 
VI, The Structure of Human Life; and especially in chapter VII, The 
Horizon of Vital Problems, the last section, The Problem of Logic. 
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All this is just the beginning. We should now consider the method 
of metaphysics, investigate the internal structure of human life, 
formulate the theory of living reason and examine the possibilities 
and conditions of a logic of concrete thought. Some of these questions 
have been carefully studied in the last few years;'® most of them are 
luckily still open, fascinating, living problems. 


* See Ortega: Meditaciones del Quijote, 1914; El tema de nuestro tiempo (The 
Modern Theme), 1923; Filosofia pura, 1929; En torno a Galileo, 1933; 
Historia como sistema, 1935 (History as a System, in Toward a Philosophy 
of History); Apuntes sobre el pensamiento, 1941 (in Concord and Liberty). 
See further X. Zubiri: Naturaleza, Historia, Dios, 1944 (especially “En 
torno al problema de Dios,” 1935). On the internal structure of human 
life, see my books quoted above and “La vida humana y su estructura 
empirica” (in Ensayos de teoria, Barcelona 1954). 
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Those Years: 
Existentialism 1943-1945 


“The names we give past events just don’t matter; what 
matters is the future.”—Anne, in Les Mandarins, by Simone 
de Beauvoir 


New Haven, September 1955. Some local station is endlessly grind- 
ing Out its “rock-’n’-roll.” I can write only against a background of 
music, and the worse it is the better: no temptation to stop and 
listen. 

In 1943, our “gods” were Louis Armstrong, Fats Waller and 
Jelly Roll Morton. They were verboten in Paris (at least their records 
were) and instead we had the jazz of the new, Nazified Europe— 
whose sane Teutonic ideals inspired Peter Kreuder’s “piano med- 
leys.” On the cinema screens Jew Siiss had replaced The Awful Truth. 
In the book stores, translations of Hemingway and Faulkner fetched 
black-market prices; in our classrooms Heine (but our teachers 
whispered his name to us) had become an “unbekannter Dichter”; 
on town hall and police station walls, red or yellow notices every 
day listed those who had just been shot. All were accused of “Com- 
munism.” (A man could not be disposed of by simply branding 
him anti-Nazi, anti-Vichy or anti-New-Order, it was all too negative. 
And to accuse him of patriotism would have been equivocal, for 
who deserved that label apart from Marshal Pétain and his followers? 
No, some positive charge was needed, and one that would please 
the mediocrities of the Reaction. But, thank God, the genius of 
Propaganda and historical circumstance conspired together, after 
the rupture of the Russo-German Pact, to provide the sin of /ése- 
trahison with a new, positive, bloodcurdling name: Communism. ) 

The foregoing deals with what is no more. But eleven years have 
now elapsed since France was “liberated,” and so these recollections 
are no longer truly personal, containing as they do the most mean- 
ingful details of a sunken period of History. But the aim of these 
pages is to give individual testimony and the author, consequently, 
must strive to be both a witness and himself too. He must commit 
no one but himself, while claiming to be the pattern of an age and 
of a universe. 

Thus I alone am committed by what follows. Other contributors 
who would advance objective scholarship have every right to ques- 
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tion this individual perspective—and especially those mentioned, 
personages both public and private, will have the right and the duty 
to reject this nasty, naive or biased deformation of the truth. Of 
their “truth.” In a word, I am trying in all sincerity to recall a 
past that is theirs no less than mine. (Sincerity, of course, is the 
crossroads where entire good faith has a splendid chance of collid- 
ing with error. In this case any error would be particularly regret- 
table, since many of the names to be evoked belong to men who 
besides their other undertakings sought to make sincerity and truth 
coincide. ) 

Yet I have been asked to be subjective, on the grounds that in 
1944 I was in my twentieth year, that I frequented the Café de 
Flore and, for various reasons, was often in contact with Sartre 
and the Existentialist “group.” Often I shall say “we”: “We were 
sitting outside the Flore . . . Sartre told us . . .” This “we” obviously 
needs definition. In the first place it means myself, or what I 
remember about myself, revised by the intervening ten years of 
sometimes tangential development; and it means some of my friends, 
what I remember about them or imagined I knew. It is an abstract 
“we.” It is historical; and a handy category for imposing a signifi- 
cance that transcends personal experience on these souvenirs of a 
time that, by a rather considerable margin, transcended me. 


WHEN HUMANISM WOVE ITs SPELLS 


At this present moment Sartre is in Pekin. Although most of the 
critics lashed into it, his satirical comedy Nekrassov, which pokes 
fun at the anti-Communist press, continues to pack the Théatre 
Antoine. Twelve years ago Sartre was in Paris, teaching philosophy 
at the Lycée Condorcet, and Charles Dullin was directing The Flies. 
At that moment the flies of the uneasy conscience were buzzing like 
the very devil in the murky atmosphere of occupied France. 

But they did not buzz in everyone’s ears. The Pétainist numskull, 
along with the collaborationist puffed up with neo-feudal notions, 
enjoyed complete tranquillity of soul or even exaltation, as each 
went his opportunistic way or savored the consequences of his 
placing order before justice. 

Nor did the flies torment those who had plunged at once into direct 
action, nor those who were stopped from thinking by their routine 
occupations or the speed of events. But a hesitant mass, whose very 
conditions of existence barred any protest, sensed them in the air 
and, for reasons still to be given, appeared ready to be their 
passive victim. Found in it were young men of the upper and lower 
bourgeoisie, yet of an age when in our democratic lands every 
bourgeois is an intellectual. 
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We were between fourteen and eighteen years old when war 
descended upon us. The clearest indication of the effectiveness of 
French secondary schooling is the irresistible fascination it exerts 
on so many of the young. How hard it is to abandon Homer, Plato 
and Racine just as one begins, at the time of the baccalauréat, to 
understand them a little. Literature and philosophy, presented as an 
eclectic, smiling and somewhat irresponsible humanism, are the two 
wings of a golden door. Centuries of culture labored over it lovingly, 
in order that the stripling bourgeoisie, future guardian of Values, 
might be enticed into the garden of Epicure. Or even into the garden 
of tortures, the delicious tortures of the Intellect. 

It is rather less harsh to have to put up with regimented under- 
nourishment, with the roping off of certain streets, with police raids, 
curfew and other minor miseries of the occupation or of fascism, 
when at the heart of one’s existence is the obligation to translate 
elegantly a page of Cicero or to interpret the Réponses aux objections. 
This is not to inculpate our educational system or the teachers 
who man it. This teaching is the very summa of our culture, and not 
one of us would wish to repudiate it. Organized almost entirely 
under the Third Republic it has, for the most part, courageously 
chosen to set Truth above any civic propaganda. But its interpreta- 
tion of culture is wise and moderate: Culture is universal and thus, 
though offering the citizen the joys of knowledge in peace time, it 
may be pursued, untainted, during war. This may be the sign of 
its eternal worth, but with “the Nation in danger” History leaves this 
harmonious institution dangerously in the rear. I know at first hand 
that the partisans read Montaigne in their forests; that maquis mem- 
bers in the Vercors organized at least one mountain school where, 
between one tough exploit and the next, they taught La Fontaine’s 
fables and the secrets of Latin composition to the Jewish and other 
children they were trying to save. These men, who were hastily 
disarmed at war’s end for fear they might force their purity on 
the new peace when compromise again offered the easy way out, 
had actually fought to save culture and the education that main- 
tained it. 

But after all it was they who had personally taken the decisive 
step. The humanism in whose name they killed and were killed 
had not, in so many words, demanded that they take up arms and 
become apprentice murderers—perhaps because those who organized 
and represented it could not conceive that in an era of universal 
Democracy men would seek to enslave men, as Nazi Germany had 
set about doing. These representatives—I am being unfair, for many 
of our teachers were active Resistance members. Some disappeared, 
either executed or burnt in the crematoriums. In their classes they 
had often appeared the least “committed” of any. Was this personal 
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prudence? Why risk arrest for some daring remark that would have 
won the barren applause of anti-Nazi pupils. Or rather was it not 
that, fully aware of the frightful dangers of direct action, they would 
not use their facile prestige as teachers to lead adolescents into 
torture and the dirty work of terrorism? Besides, it is not easy to 
look on men as tools when the aim of the struggle is to restore 
their dignity and personal freedom. See, in this connection, Sartre’s 
lecture (called Existentialism in the English translation) where he 
relates how a young man came to ask his advice. The dilemma was: 
“If I join the Resistance I will be responsible for my mother’s death, 
for she will die of fright. If I do not enlist, I will be a scum who 
has betrayed France and the cause of Freedom.” I quote from 
memory and may be textually inaccurate, but I remember that it 
was not hard to discern Sartre’s own problem behind the young man’s, 

“We are fighting,” Giraudoux had rather foolishly declared during 
the phony war, “so that French schoolchildren may still toil over 
the problem of the faucets and not over others that speak of cannon.” 
The metaphor is undeniably silly. But beneath it the hopes of men 
were at stake. I said that some Resistants died for the sake of 
Montaigne who, himself, had fled the plague at Bordeaux. The 
faucets are the merest piddle-poetry, Montaigne may have been a 
coward (a debatable point), yet it was the faucet problem and the 
reading of Montaigne that helped form the concrete entity, if so 
it may be called, of the French consciousness. Despite all defeats 
and aberrations, a civilization that aims at the happiness of mankind 
no less than others do is far from negligible. Certainly no less, 
and maybe more! There were many reasons for taking up arms, 
and since 1945 their irreconcilability has becdme evident. But some 
did it for Montaigne and the faucets. 

A serious spirit directed at every manifestation of the spirit, a 
lively indignation at every debasement, a keen recollection of that 
not-so-remote time when poets were assassinated for demanding 
poetry’s rights, and when one of their greatest survivors, René Char, 
with his own hands executed the traitors in his Resistance group 
(men of this caliber became heroes in spite of themselves, so that 
Malraux could call a newspaper article “Those who wage war 
without liking it”), finally, confidence in Man. (For the second 
time I use this cliché, and I shall not refrain from using it again.) 
These are some of the areas where the intellectual Resistant was 
concerned and active. His greatness, his ambiguity, the reasons for 
his political failure in the post-Liberation years, can now be under- 


* He alluded to a problem found in all French arithmetic manuals: A barrel 
of such and such a volume is filled from a faucet at such and such a rate; 
it is being emptied via another faucet that has another rate of flow; how 
long will it take to fill the barrel? 
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stood: without always realizing it, he transcended the concepts of 
France, Europe, Western World. 

Never in the history of the world, it seems to me, no, not even 
in the sixteenth century, when the armed struggle turned on factional 
ideologies, or in the eighteenth, whose revolutions took place in 
behalf of white, adult, civilized men who, into the bargain, were 
bourgeois through and through, with a notion of man fostered, in 
each period, which was limited by the state of actual knowledge, 
not even then, I believe, were men willing to die and to kill for 
an idea of Man so pure, so universal, so “unconditional” and so 
fecund as that forged by a part of the European Resistance between 
1942 and 1945. The expression “part of, the Resistance,” I hasten 
to add, offers no slight, essentially at least, to the rest of the move- 
ment, whether of Right or Left: I was merely seeking to define this 

art. 

f Well then, what actual experiences are reflected in the systematiza- 
tion and “historicization” I have just practised? I could easily 
compile a whole list of pertinent memories. My classmate Levy, 
who wore the yellow star and in order not to embarrass me, when 
we were walking together, used to throw his raincoat over his 
shoulder, told me one day that he belonged to a Resistance group. 
Some of our teachers were suddenly demoted for having disobeyed 
the Marshal. Months passed. Levy vanished (less unlucky than 
others, he was sent to a prison in Italy and at least emerged alive, 
after the Liberation). Some teachers also disappeared, into the 
silence of a smoothly functioning administrative machine. When 
one is very young, when there are no personal reasons to worry 
and the family’s main problems concern the food supply, while 
individual preoccupations revolve around the possible reactions of 
one’s girl friend (who waits every day outside the lycée, with her 
short skirt, hair piled up in a topknot, shoulder-strap bag and 
sandals with triple wooden soles)—in a word, when one is a non- 
political petit bourgeois—an occupying power and a native fascism 
eager to keep up appearances employ all the velvet needed to estab- 
lish the mailed fist as a part of the daily routine. The petit bourgeois, 
with his longing for tranquillity (which he confuses with happiness), 
has no desire to compromise himself: smile at him a little, and the 
trick works. “Yes, times are hard; yes, it’s a wicked world, it’s out- 
rageous and absurd, but what’s to be done? That’s the way things 
are.” All this is without any reference to those who swallowed the 
teachings of Vichy and of a section of the clergy, mouthpieces for 
the demoralizing Nazi propaganda: “France has erred; she is paying 
the penalty. She must accept the fact and resign herself.” 

The occupation was the normal landscape, so to speak, of our 
adolescent years. To explain our lack of concern, mention should 
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be made of the discretion shown in supervising the Sorbonne and 
the whole educational set-up in Paris. Nothing occurred here to 
match, for instance, the bloody and spectacular surgery the Nazis 
performed on the Charles University in Prague. As a consequence, 
a young French novelist teaching in an American college could 
reassure the audience at his public lecture that “France was not 
occupied.” I almost protested, but he was speaking for himself, for 
me, for a whole group of young bourgeois intellectuals who had not 
really suffered. I said nothing. Fortunately there were some European 
refugees in the room who made it their duty to refute him. 

No immediately apparent relationship existed between the tech- 
nique of the explication de texte and the disappearance of my friend 
Levy. Then, too, we had bouts of rebelliousness that took little 
account of the real situation. During our “rural public service” at a 
wood-cutting site, the rumor or the news of an allied landing served 
as a pretext for us to seize our axes and choppers and go off to 
storm an airfield used by the Germans. The venture was not carried 
through, in part because one of us expressed his skepticism about 
the likely results. Later we were to learn that he was the only 
one among us who had participated actively in the Resistance. Isn’t 
that so, Pedro? Thoughtlessness and muddleheadedness (playing 
tennis with a German soldier as a preliminary to distributing Gaullist 
tracts in the stadium dressing room, and with no clear realization 
of the contradiction involved), also a sense of impotence, but which 
was largely accepted—this was not a final resignation, but to some 
imagined miracle was left the responsibility for changing the absurd 
order that beset the world—this about characterizes quite a few 
of us at the time. 

One of our teachers, with a quaver in his voice, read us a para- 
graph from Pascal: “Imagine a number of men in chains and all con- 
demned to death, some of them slaughtered every day in sight of 
the others, while those who remain see their own lot in that of 
their fellows and, looking at each other in grief and without hope, 
await their turn. That is the image of man’s lot.” This saddened 
us, no doubt, but it had little effect. Yet this was the right tone in 
which to speak to us. 


THE APPRENTICE EXISTENTIALIST (1943-44) 


Our earliest existentialist “apprenticeship” was spent, in the main, 
in reading Kafka, Sartre’s Nausea and The Stranger by Albert 
Camus. In these works we found (more readily than in Pascal, for 
we were infidels) the great metaphors that rendered intelligible for 
us our own lot, made up of solitude and of a complex of slavery 
and freedom. This coming to consciousness can be achieved only 
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through anguish—and although this may not have been experienced 
for the first time, now we could give it a name and understand it 
better. 

One cannot begin one’s philosophical education at the end, and 
even less can wisdom be forced on one from the outside. Each man 
on his own account has to relive the philosopher’s progress. At a 
particular moment in history, for young people of a particular station, 
the first step, the becoming aware of the actual state of things, 
must be despair. Anguish and despair were certainly better than 
thoughtlessness. We were overly happy (if I may put it thus) at 
having found the writings and the men able to express us, so that 
our attitude perhaps was not free of a certain pose, of a little snob- 
bery. At all events, it had nothing in common with the spectacular 
manifestations of romantic despair. Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir, 
whom we were beginning to frequent, and later Albert Camus, with 
their seriousness and their rejection of all scandal and frivolity, 
scarcely invited us to take that path. 

They invited us, indeed, to very little. They were not “masters” 
on the prowl for disciples. We sought them out. Refusing to betray 
their own time by a flight or refuge into inoffensive literature, 
they knew that we like others were the representatives of the time; 
they were less anxious to guide us than to express us, and were 
convinced that by expressing us and exhorting us (for we all more 
or less prided ourselves on writing) to express ourselves, they would 
assist in the burgeoning of our freedom. 

The tone of the meetings and conversations whose meaning I 
have tried to make plain could not exactly be characterized as tender. 
The violence of the era, and what was at stake in these discussions, 
namely our lives or, at least, our consciences, hardly encouraged 
that. Nevertheless, from more than ten years’ distance, I cannot 
help feeling a sort of tenderness as I recall the immediate setting 
and the savor of this turning-point in our lives. For example, the 
smoky warmth of the Café de Flore on certain winter afternoons. 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir usually sat at the back, toward the 
right. With their pipe, cigarettes, glass of tea or spirits, paper and 
pen, they wrote on (Being and Nothingness, She Came to Stay). 
They were undisturbed there, and warm. One of us would enter, 
shake hands, chat with them for a moment and then settle down 
at another table, usually to write also. In the late afternoon Camus, 
coming from his work at Gallimard’s, put in an appearance. Or, per- 
haps, one of us showed up with a manuscript under his arm: short 
stories, the first pages of a novel. The thing was read during the next 
few days by Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir, and duly criticized. 
If it deserved it, it was passed on to Camus. Throughout these 
years I can’t recollect any of the three having refused substantial 
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criticism and abundant literary counsel to any young author of 
good faith who asked for their opinion. 

Of course, all this had rather the air of a “conventicle.” But 
unlike some other conventicles, this one did not resemble a tolerated 
house, and even less an ivory tower. Above all, the journalists and 
other outsiders who have satirized the group failed to record, either 
from ignorance or in deliberate misrepresentation, the cordiality that 
prevailed. “Despair” does not necessarily imply bitterness and a 
“difficult character.” At times despair and hatred are necessities, 
or at least realities, there is no sense in closing one’s eyes to them; 
there is no sense, either, in yielding to them: one lives with them. 
Sartre, in any case, with his entire lucidity and his violence, and 
in the sincerity of his personal drama, has always seemed to me a 
“good-humored” man. The real Sartre bears no resemblance to the 
atrabilious and sordid character which certain papers have seen fit 
to depict. In this connection, here is an anecdote. One evening as 
with Jean Genet I walked along the banks of the Seine, still quite 
dazzled by the NRF crowd I was getting to know, I was called to 
order by Genet, who found my naivete irritating. After hurling 
vehement diatribes at some of the establishment’s great names, he 
summed up: “Fundamentally, among all French writers there are 
only two I really respect: Cocteau because he is intelligent, and 
Sartre because he is kind.” 

Some of the thoughtless laugh to hear speak of Sartre’s seductive- 
ness. Perhaps that is not the right word. Let us say that he attached 
us to him by his patent kindness, by the clarity of his articulation, 
by his refusal of any polite compromise in argument, by the call that 
went out from him to what we really were, to what our solid educa- 
tion as civilized young intellectuals forced us to hide. After my 
first meeting with Sartre (it was in a little café behind the Lycée 
Condorcet—a friend, a former pupil of Sartre’s, had taken me along) 
I was bursting with problems. Everything had become important, 
lighting a cigarette, stirring a cup of coffee, using certain words 
and intonations. The world had become an immense trap for catch- 
ing crimes. I had discovered the uneasy conscience in connection 
with little things. Sartre had talked on, in the little café, quite 
unaware of all this; it was my friend who had sized me up shrewdly 
and judged his shot well. Right, J.B.? I like to think that this 
individual experience is typical. To employ a term that Sartre 
himself would detest, he played for some of us the part of an 
“awakener.” “The world is yours,” he seemed to say. This did not 
mean that we should undertake to ensure its continued existence on 
the lines laid down by our elders, in the hypocrisy of the clear 
conscience and of the exploitation of Man, camouflaged as fidelity 
to the traditions of bourgeois humanism. We understood, on the 
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contrary, that the only way to achieve this kind of continual crea- 
tion of the world was to change it. The majority thought such a 
procedure ridiculous: those, that is, who lived in accord with a 
philosophy determined in advance. There were two sections: the 
bourgeoisie, whether collaborationist or resistant, which (and this 
quite sufficiently demonstrates the abstractness of its attitude) had 
chosen one side or the other for the selfsame reasons; and the 
Marxist proletariat, supplemented by some intellectuals who long 
before had been enfeoffed and enrolled in a universe where these 
trivial questions could be solved by the utterance of slogans. 

By word of month, before the Liberation, and subsequently in 
the newspapers, the Marxist Left indulged in a vigorous criticism 
of the Existentialists, even in the days of “unity of action against 
the Nazi invader,” That distressed us, at the time: for like these 
people we too placed our hopes in a better earth. The indignation 
voiced by the Right, which after its war-time divisions was once 
more united in reaction, always delighted us. To be dragged through 
the mud by certain papers is, if not a mark of distinction, at least 
the indication that one is on the track of a few truths. Pious souls 
took pleasure—as indeed they still do—in dissecting the incoherence, 
the flaws and certain sleights-of-hand to be found in the Sartrian 
“system.” Apart from the fact that no system can withstand, from 
beginning to end, a relentless criticism of detail, the dishonesty 
of these criticisms becomes patent when one considers that (1) they 
are made by people who, quite frequently, were moved to ecstasy 
by the “system” of Maurras and his acolytes, either fully realizing 
(and then they were contemptible) or unaware (and then they were 
dupes) that Maurras’ views were based on an astonishing misread- 
ing of history; (2) at the very moment that Europe was undergoing 
the most gigantic attempt at enslavement, it was criminally frivolous 
to blame a philosophy that put the concept of liberty in the fore- 
front for confusing Cartesian liberty and political freedom and for 
giving too little weight to heredity, and to blame its begetter because 
too often, in his literary works, he used such words as “merde” 
and “con.” 

For liberty is the root of the matter. As a general notion it was 
perhaps hard to grasp, even for intellectuals: we began to take 
excessive liberties with it in our philosophy papers, at the Sorbonne 
or in Premiére Supérieure. Some of our teachers condemned the 
excessive use we were making of it. It’s true: on paper we juggled too 
freely with such words as “anguish,” “Dasein,” “nothingness,” “lib- 
erty,” “commitment.” But it’s no fluke, after all, that they could so 
readily enter our speech: they aroused in us the consciousness of 
what we were and of what we might be. And reduced to an over-sim- 
ple definition, but accurate enough for young bourgeois of eighteen 
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or twenty, Sartre’s “Soyez libres” resounded with a note quite 
different from the “Fais ce que veulx” of Rabelais’ Abbey of Theleme. 

This makes sufficiently clear how Sartre had brought philosophy 
down to earth for us. I envy those of us who were his pupils at 
the Lycée Condorcet or elsewhere. Many indeed have claimed to 
“have brought philosophy down to earth.” They succeeded but ill: 
they touch earth but they abandon philosophy, and all ends in a 
pseudo-positivism, an imbecile drooling that exalts the illusions of 
the convenient to the rank of a value. Sartre, I mean to say, and 
Merleau-Ponty, and Simone de Beauvoir, both in their purely 
literary works and in their “phenomenological” essays or studies 
have made our world intelligible to us, and the circumstances of 
our lives. 

I repeat: we became horribly entangled in the subtleties of phe- 
nomenology,? we said plenty of silly things, we reveled in argu- 
ment—in school, in the cafés, during our “surprise parties.” We 
could refer our disputes to Sartre, who never refused to explain 
(after all, he was a teacher), and to whom we perhaps rendered a 
service by compelling him to clarify for himself certain notions and 
crucial points in his argumentation. These “supplementary classes” 
did not destroy but rounded out the teaching we received elsewhere, 
at the Sorbonne or in the preparatory classes for the “Grandes 
Ecoles.” Some of our teachers had adopted a certain mark of dig- 
nity: I remember one of them who closed the classroom door 
himself and then turned to us. “Once this door is shut,” he said, 
“we are free. Truth is a prisoner along with us.” And then he went 
on to execute, in all its perfection, the death leap of an explication 
de texte on Théophile Gauthier’s “Symphonie en blanc majeur,” 
for example. One can too easily forget that, with his preliminary 
remark, he risked Fresnes and the concentration camp. But when all 
is said and done it was Sartre who, by his private conversation, 
enabled us to see in the proper perspective this sort of courage— 
and Gauthier also. More generally, the world ceased to be absurd 
because we knew it was absurd, and in what way. Food shortages, 
the disappearance of our Jewish friends and of those in the 
Resistance, the broadcasts of Radio Paris and the BBC, our own 
behavior, our surprise parties under the menace of aerial bombard- 
ment, they all acquired a meaning: tears and sentimental outpour- 
ings are an acceptance of the absurd, whereas the intellectual identi- 
fication of the absurd leads to rebellion. 

Gide and Cocteau are excellent masters in subversiveness. But 


*It has not been my intention here to explain existentialist ontology, the 
priority of existence over essence, the distinction between in-self and for- 
self, the phenomenological method, etc.—but only to evoke our attitude and 
conduct vis-a-vis the world. 
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only for peace time. In time of war, whether international, inter- 
necine or ideological, they are of little help. Gide’s Nathanael is, 
possibly, a hero; only by the sheerest fluke could he be a hero of the 
Resistance: it is just as easy to become “the most irreplaceable of 
beings” in the anti-Bolshevik Legion as in the underground. We 
esteemed and still esteem Gide and Cocteau, for they belong to the 
race of writers who mold men. The French tradition is behind them, 
also Montaigne and Rousseau. Beside them, opposed to them, is 
Montherlant.* (There is a way of personally endowing oneself with 
a kind of greatness, through the very contempt one bestows on Man. 
We desired and still desire greatness, but not at the expense of Man.) 

What we discovered in the course of those years is this, that 
the words greatness, patriotism, citizen, Man, humanism (and with 
them, of course, Work, Famine, Fatherland) are terribly equivocal, 
and that a man is not justified by the “names” of the characteristics 
recognized as his, for the name is the height of abstraction. Naive 
it certainly was, but when we were about eighteen years old part 
of our apprenticeship was to learn this: that the concept of crime 
is reversible, depending on its historical context. A man kills, a 
judge condemns him to death. There are moments in History when 
it is the judge who is the criminal. An American mob hangs a 
negro who is believed to have tried to rape a white woman: that’s 
a lynching. A European village rebels against established authority 
and shoots the head of the local Kommandantur: it’s . . . that’s a 
lynching too, but the word has changed its meaning, for the rela- 
tion of oppressed to oppressor has been inverted. 

There can be no doubt that to refer thus to the concrete content, 
to examine closely the actual consequences of some gesture, to 
strive for “historical realism,” to resolve to attribute to every act 
its true meaning, tend to destroy immediate efficacy. At a time when 
some choice must be made at once, total knowledge is an impos- 
sible luxury. For this requires time, and there are periods when the 
“rhythm” of History is violently stepped up. The Trotzkyites turned 
their backs on Terrorism with the justification that “a dead German 
is merely a corpse. A living German, if we set about it properly, 
is potentially on our side.” As others saw it, “one German dead 
means one less henchman of Nazism.” Whatever judgment History 
may pronounce concerning these points of view, this was the sort 
of answer that had to be given, and fast, to the choice that faced us. 

I have spoken in terms of Terrorism and civil war (after all, 
German and collaborationist amounted to the same thing), in terms, 
that is, of a phenomenon with which the American reader has been 
unfamiliar for almost one hundred years. Scattered instances, limited 


*He imagines he is Corneille, without for a moment suspecting that in actual 
fact he is the anti-Corneille. 
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to mass psychoses, imprisonment, the electric chair or banishment, 
and reserved for the favored few, give only a faint idea of what 
national psychology may become, when the same phenomena find 
expression (with the aid of a foreign occupying army) in systematic 
assassination, the Terror practised by the resisters having its counter- 
part in that put into force by reigning authority. 

But “those years” have been holding my attention for too long. 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that at stake was the life of 
each individual, that the death of a member of the underground or 
of a helpless victim of Nazism did not mean the same thing as the 
death of a volunteer in the anti-Bolshevik legion. That is to say 
that we restored the concrete significance of the term “hero,” that 
heroism was not appraised according to its military importance, 
but placed in the historical situation. If this is not done, communica- 
tion by means of language remains abstract and illusory. The same 
was true for such expressions as martyr, patriot, etc. And with the 
end of hostilities the terms Communist, fascist, etc., were to require 
the same treatment. 

We knew well the meaning of “virtus” in Latin; yet, without 
admitting it to ourselves, we had no idea what “Man” signified. 
By taking us as we were, and going beyond both classical humanism 
and anthropology, Existentialism became for some of us the only 
possible bridge between our thoughtlessness, which our milieu had 
assiduously fostered, and our entering the world. Thanks to this 
“philosophy,” and to those who had founded it in France or had 
adopted it, we became conscious of the position we occupied and 
of its possibilities. Whether we availed ourselves of them or not, 
on each one of us rested the responsibility. Yet nonetheless, and 
quite apart from the question of our individual deeds, for many of 
us those particular years were a time of purity. No doubt we had 
bumped into the problems of retarded adolescence that mark the 
young bourgeois intellectual. But our fresh attacks of puberty and 
the minor setbacks of our love life were readily disposed of, to the 
extent that we succeeded in realizing that the world we lived in 
and were a part of had other worries, and could not allow itself the 
luxury of yearning over an adolescent’s blackheads. 

On June 6, 1944, I was to meet Sartre on the terrace of the 
Brasserie Lipp, at Saint-Germain-des-Prés. He didn’t show up that 
morning: the Allies had just disembarked in Normandy. 

Each of us lived through that following summer as his convic- 
tions, possibilities, vocation and destiny permitted. 


THE GALA (1944-45) 


In the months that followed the Liberation, the “group” came 
together once more, impoverished, enriched, and a stage farther on. 
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We lived under the sign of happiness, or at least of that which 
betokened an extraordinary thirst for happiness. The final victory 
of the democracies was in sight, we were dazzled by the prospects of 
freedom suddenly presented us, the world was ours. The intellectual 
world celebrated the triumph of the writers of the Resistance. 
Thanks to Sartre, every door opened before us: those of the publish- 
ing houses, of Radio, of the Cinema. This had nothing in common 
with any “Restoration,” it was a renewal, and we believed in 
Revolution. I neither aspire, nor in the framework of these recollec- 
tions have I the right, to allot the shares of individual blame for the 
collapse of our hopes. But in all sincerity I declare that, during 
those months, France missed its chance for a new 1789. Was it 
Communist intransigence, or the Gaullists’, the timorousness of other 
leftist groups, the presence of American troops and the associated 
fear of a repression, or the myth of the unity of the Resistance 
and an associated spirit of procrastination? In any event, the Revolu- 
tion did not take place. Must I say that we did not know how 
to set about it? For lack of anything better the country fell back 
on a Christian Democratic regime (the M.R.P.), the inadequacy of 
which has become all too painfully apparent. 

In any case—to get back to our little “Existentialist” world—the 
immediate post-war period was a regular gala. To begin with, we 
could utter truths which until then one dared only to whisper. News- 
papers and periodicals were founded on every side, or emerged 
from clandestinity. Camus, as director of Combat, awakened in us 
the conviction that an end had been made of journalism “a l’améri- 
caine,” greedy for sensation and enslaved to private interests, of 
“political” journalism, enslaved to a party or faction, and of the 
“official” press, with its subjection to the financial bourgeoisie so 
tightly ensconced in power. Sartre, Merleau-Ponty and their friends 
were getting ready Les Temps Modernes: this was to be a new 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise that would have absorbed the lesson of 
History. Everything could be said, no one was afraid of anybody. 
A journey, a conversation, an incident of the war years, anything 
was a possible theme. For everything had become meaningful for 
us, in terms of oppression and liberty. Many of us had suffered 
enough to have a keen insight into the suffering of others and to 
write about it with a concern for justice and not out of maudlin 
sentimentality. Here was none of the exoticism of the preceding 
post-war era. Our journalistic work did not aim at soothing our 
readers or plunging them in a reverie beside their hearths. “I am 
a camera,” yes, but with the whole cruelty and “totalitarianism” 
of the photograph. In this respect, “Existentialist” reporting takes its 
place in the movement later called, and quite wrongly, “neo-realism,” 
made illustrious by Italian Cinema (in the days of Open City and 
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Paisan). Simone de Beauvoir, Jacques Laurent Bost, Scipion, as 
independent travelers or war correspondents, with varying success 
recreated French reporting. Confronted by the opposition of great- 
ness and ignominy, of beauty and debasing poverty, the reader is no 
longer summoned to coo at the dexterity of the writer or the 
picturesqueness of the scene, but to be revolted by it. The beggar 
on the steps of the magnificent baroque church is no longer “a part 
of the scenery,” he refutes the church. In the terminology of the 
“Existentialist” reporter, “land of contrast” ceases to be a slogan 
to attract tourists and becomes a reason for indignation. This reas- 
sessment of travel and the reporting of it, although the “Existent- 
ialists” did not invent it (just reread Dos Passos), fits in well with 
their outlook. The “appeal” of a piece of writing is not directed 
at the reader’s tear ducts, but toward his liberty. The world’s 
miseries are conjured up, not to induce the reader to rejoice in 
his own good fortune, but on the contrary to spoil his enjoyment 
of it, when faced by a wretchedness to which previously he had 
thought himself immune. 

Nevertheless, in our Own persons, we had just escaped hunger, 
oppression and fear. We accorded ourselves, as did the whole of 
France, a few months of “permission to stand at ease.” Not that 
everything was ideal, in those months provisioning was at its worst. 
And then, too, between the freeing of Paris and the war’s end 
blood continued to flow, some of us were at the front, and we 
began to receive official news of the fate of our vanished comrades. 
Yet the “victory” was near, War lay in its death agony, and though 
it still engulfed thousands of men in its last convulsions our thoughts 
turned above all to the “singing tomorrows.” With no premonition 
of Hiroshima or the Berlin blockade, we danced once again. 

In our eyes, Saint-Germain-des-Prés had become the world’s 
navel. Perhaps my memory telescopes the dates, but it seems to 
me that almost simultaneously with the restoration of freedom, with 
the appearance of new papers and new reviews and the cleaning 
up of Radio and Cinema, life in our Quarter took on the proportions 
of a national and even international phenomenon. The Café de 
Flore remained the “Existentialists’” bastion. André Breton and 
the surrealists showed up once more at the Deux Magots. A group 
of young Communist writers and intellectuals used to meet at the 
Montana Bar. There were countless uniforms, both French and 
American—as if they sought a justification, and wanted to be 
reassured about the future consequences of their acts.‘ This was 
the time when the Latin Quarter was a positive international cock- 


*These “uniforms,” to speak only of the Americans, have now become 
“names,” in The New Yorker, Partisan Review and documentary films. 
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tail shaker for ideas. Since then? It’s still international, but the 
tourist trade has evicted the ideas. Such must be the lot of every 
Paris street crossing, it would seem, of Saint-Germain-des-Prés no 
less than of Montmartre and Montparnasse. 

What was a Saint-Germain-des-Prés evening like, at this time? 
The group of friends or associates was at one, in any event, in its 
relief at enjoying freedom once again. Some wore uniforms, as 
correspondents or soldiers on leave. The civilians were students 
(with the examinations of May 1944 to worry about, as these had 
been put off until December 1944 or January 1945), young actors 
or technicians, Jews or Resistance members (suddenly confronted 
by their first big part, their “first production”). Both sexes were 
included in these categories, the second sex represented in the main 
by girls of the kind we liked: not much make-up, hair worn very 
long, in any case easy on the eyes and able to take part in con- 
versation.® The setting for these reunions was the Cave des Lorientais 
in the Rue des Carmes, and later the Club Saint Germain and the 
Rose Rouge. Cognac teamed up with jazz. This period saw the 
beginnings of Claude Luter, perfervid devotee of the New Orleans 
style. “The catacombs of the early Christians,” murmured Raymond 
Queneau as he entered the Cave des Lorientais, fascinated by 
externals first of all but then by the “community of tastes” that 
appeared to reign. All that once was forbidden in the name of a 
so-called “moral order” could now spring up again: Judeo-Negro- 
American music, dancing in public, the drinking of spirits, the right 
to speak one’s mind and to go to bed at four in the morning. 
Don’t overlook the fact that we were petits bourgeois for whom such 
privileges have great importance. Whole pages would not suffice to 
inventory all the aspects of those gala days. Perhaps one disagreed 
with American policy, which had already begun to exercise a 
perceptible pressure, but how could one fail to be won over by the 
charm of a young American soldier initiating one of the girls into 
the mysteries of jitterbugging, who passed on to us the latest news 
of Hollywood and Broadway, testified to the effects of penicillin and 
related deeds of violence that seemed to come straight from the 
pages of Hemingway or Faulkner? In our experience the boundaries 
of the world moved farther away, and we gulped down indiscrimin- 
ately all that so suddenly was thrust upon us, postponing choosiness 
until a later occasion. In our endless conversations we rebuilt the 
world, a world infinitely richer, more just and more sincere, where the 
right to pursue happiness would no longer be a vague constitutional 


*Among us were Juliette Greco and Mouloudji, whose later fame as major 
stars of the French chanson no one could have predicted. He wrote poetic 
and “miserabilist” short stories of the utmost violence. She was satisfied 
to be there and to be beautiful. 
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guarantee but a living reality. Conversations did not make up 
the whole of our carnival, I need scarcely say, but each of us has 
the right to an ungossiped-about life of his own. 

Beyond a doubt, it was easy during those months to confuse 
Existentialism and the life of pleasure. Ordering the girl friend to 
let her hair grow, give up lipstick and wear polo sweaters, believing 
one will cut a figure in History after executing a particularly difficult 
jitterbug movement—it’s true, we didn’t always put the right price- 
tag on things. This somewhat bewildered the outsiders: they looked 
on Saint-Germain-des-Prés night life as merely a particularly explo- 
sive continuation of “zazouism.” Putting aside the question of out- 
rageous garb, it must be admitted that many of our “Existentialists” 
would have been astounded to learn that, since Existentialism is a 
philosophy of human freedom, it involves anti-colonialism, anti- 
militarism and the proclamation of the rights of racial minorities. 
But for all Sartre’s declarations, over the radio, that he did not buy 
his clothes from “Freddy, the Existentialist tailor,” and that his 
philosophy had no more to do with the raging fashion than Voltaire 
with the armchair of the same name, the appellation had entered 
the public domain.* Praise, invective . . . it was served up in every 
imaginable sauce. And what proves that these excentricities had 
their value, is the indignation they provoked among the reactionaries. 
Alongside the Communists who accused us of mistaking childish 
naughtinesses for the Revolution, the Right depicted us as sunk 
in perversion, Negro rhythms and lechery, and seeking to drown 
our despair in some potently alcoholic cocktail. It was Sartre, of 
course, who had corrupted us, and he was unmasked as Satan.’ A 
colossal blunder! Never had we felt so joyous, or so confident in 
the future of Man. 

Our sleepless nights did not stop us working. We had our exams 
and our jobs to think of. But our real labor was consecrated to 
that novel, to the collection of short stories, to the piece of report- 
ing or book review. The French book trade had never been so 
flourishing: young authors with something to say trod on each 
other’s heels, readers were both numerous and insatiable, and a 
new world awaited its mirroring in literature. The new wine needed 
new bottles: every form was renewed, in novel, short story, radio 
and films. If the results sometimes disappointed, at least they were 
stimulating. 

Our literary models were no longer Stendhal or Gide, but (in 
translation) Dos Passos, Faulkner, Hemingway and Steinbeck, and 


*The more cautious Italians preferred to call their latter-day zazous 
“Sangermanisti.” 

* This motif is highly favored on the right. Gide, the surrealists, and then 
Sartre. Who’s the next Socrates on their list? 
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of course Sartre and Camus themselves. Their techniques did not 
always suit our themes, and Camus, rather embarrassed by the 
pastiches of his Stranger that inundated him, discreetly reminded us 
that in an earlier age there had been French writers, a Stendhal, 
a Proust . . . Nevertheless, our unintentional pastiches, our blunders, 
exaggerations and leg-pulls (Boris Vian had a best-seller with his 
“translation” of an alleged American novel /’ll Spit on Your Tombs) 
established the American technique in the French novel. These 
ways of “telling a story” had no doubt existed for a long time, but 
they were not really absorbed and put to profit by French writers 
until after 1945. 

But by this time Sartre, Camus and a few of their friends were 
faced by other problems. Now the “men of the day,” they had 
come to occupy the first rank in French literature and philosophy 
beside their greatest elders. In addition, they were the sport of 
fashion, and the papers and magazines continually referred to them. 
Everything concerning them was made public, to be adulated or 
dragged in the mud: the possible prolongation of their intellectual 
path, their projects, their private lives. Thus they suffered the fate 
of cinema stars and of first-magnitude intellectuals at the same time. 
The publicity was scandalous, their responsibilities were most real. 
With the war definitely over, political tensions both internal and 
international cast a shadow on the delights of the newly won peace. 
Camus and the Existentialists had become historical characters, willy- 
nilly. They had spoken to excess of commitment: now they were 
committed. More than ever before, French political tendencies sought 
an outlet for expression through certain writers: the notion of the 
literary man, of the uncommitted writer, had disappeared from the 
French intellectual landscape. What Mauriac was doing for Christian 
Democracy and Aragon for the Communists, the non-Marxist Left 
expected Sartre and Camus to do, especially after Malraux had 
become the spokesman of the Gaullist Rassemblement. With the 
Liberation, the helmeted poet of the Resistance had yielded to the 
“politically responsible writer.” Sartre himself had put this notion 
in circulation, and since his personal success now turned on him 
the full glare of public curiosity, he could not refuse to play the 
leading role. And this he set out to do, with considerable uneasiness 
but without hesitation. 

At Saint-Germain-des-Prés, the gala went on. And, be it added, 
became increasingly commercial. The epithet “Existentialist” served 
for everything, from Boris Vian’s trumpet playing to the fantastic 
clowning of the Fréres Jacques, Orson Welles’ visits to the Tabou, 


the revelation of be-bop, homosexuality and common or garden 
Bohemianism. 
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CONCLUSION 


We were twenty years old or more. Marriages, the first stages of a 
career, the choice of a profession and the normal conditions of 
existence were beginning to separate us. On the other hand, the 
political scene was becoming more and more animated. In Les 
Temps Modernes, under the title “Born in 1925,” a young intellectual 
began by declaring that “God and the Communist Party have been 
the two great disappointments of my life.” This did not stop other 
members of the group from throwing themselves into the Party’s 
welcoming arms. But the Right seemed too close to the pre-war 
or collaborationist model. All the same, some of us approached it 
flirtatiously. As for the non-Communist Left, it became more and 
more divided and undecided. Sartre and his friends did indeed 
essay a “Rassemblement Démocratique Révolutionnaire,” but the 
experiment turned out badly, and the mass meetings in the Salle 
Wagram were too much like a slightly expanded Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés. The Rassemblement came to an end. Disagreements arose 
concerning the concrete steps to be taken with regard to the con- 
centration camps in the U.S.S.R., the attitude to adopt vis-a-vis the 
proposed Atlantic Pact and NATO. The ranks held firm, however, 
for the Indo-Chinese War, and on the issues of racial minorities 
and the meaning of literature. 

A divergency of view between Sartre and Camus led to a rupture, 
whose details can be studied in Les Temps Modernes. Although 
this gave no cause for rejoicing, it certainly characterized these 
two men, who respected each other but who preferred the open clash 
so that they could continue their search for truths that may save 
the world from catastrophe, rather than sacrifice their integrity in 
an amicable compromise. 

I—we—find it difficult to string together any valid souvenirs for 
these more recent years, we are too widely scattered.* Teachers in 
the French provinces or abroad or launched on the most varied 
careers, radio, cinema, medicine, our political evolution has also 
borne us in different directions. Yet I do not believe that any one 
of us has repudiated his apprenticeship of 1943-1945. In spite of 
our scattering and our political differences, we have preserved a 
common vision of the world and a common language. 

A certain attitude toward others and toward life, distinguished 
by its confidence in Man’s labors and a keen awareness of any 
affronts, individual or collective, offered this one value that really 
counts, leads the Existentialist to a precarious optimism, for, if Man 


*Simone de Beauvoir’s novel Les Mandarins deals at length with the atmos- 
phere of this period and with the development of some writers and journalists 
belonging to the group. 
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stumbles, all values collapse along with him. Only men can dominate 
the flies, and this they can do only with the help of their purity 
and with a ready shouldering of responsibility: no eye of God will 
keep the tally of one’s good intentions. This gives rise to plenty 
of indecisiveness, since not everyone has the force of an Orestes. 
The ends are clear, the means are disturbing: what should one 
pay for freedom, or for justice? There is something of Orestes in 
the Existentialist, there is also something of Musset’s Lorenzaccio 
and even of Hamlet.® Bourgeois morality and Communist morality, 
each in its own way and with different aims, have solved the 
problem and had a familiar outcome: lies and the perversion of 
justice, when they are deemed necessary, are pronounced holy in 
the name of pompous abstractions. “Sacrifice men to save Man,” 
or vice versa, “the lesser of two evils,” and many another time- 
hallowed formula, together with the actions they claim to justify, 
may be both true and necessary. But it is permissible to accept them 
without the least joy, and in this connection the Existentialists have 
often been accused of idealism. They at least have the merit of 
not being taken in by the hoaxes that have deceived others. 

In today’s world, that summons to a clear consciousness, which 
Sartre and his philosophy voiced in 1943, is still valid. Let it not 
be said that he has hit on nothing new for, even were this true, 
he would still have been the only one to give it utterance at that 
time, and to express it in terms we could understand.'® Today, the 
evolution of his thinking, of his activity and of his group con- 
tinues to hold the forefront of our interest. It is more important 
and more vital to know and grasp why Sartre adopts one course 
or another than to mull over the fancies of Mile Sagan or the 
latest metamorphosis of Jules Romains. Those pious souls whose 
essential mission it seems to be to unload their feelings of guilt 
upon others will accuse us of dwelling in the allegiance of our 
adolescent years. To which it is easy to rejoin that so far we have 
seen no reason to change allegiance, and that quite objectively it 
can Only be said that the world, in the last decade, has set nothing 
before us that would make such a change possible. 


(Translated by Kevin Neilson) 


*The young Communist novelist Pierre Courtade in his “Elseneur,” a 
Marxist interpretation of the Hamlet myth, could not refrain from making 
his hero a disciple of Heidegger’s. 


*This “we” still refers to a section of the young intellectual bourgeoisie. 
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(continued from page 2) 


GEOFFREY H. HARTMAN has interpreted Wordsworth, Hopkins, 
Valéry and Rilke in The Unmediated Vision, New Haven, 1954. 


JEAN HyYPPOLITE, in his series of studies of Hegel, has most recently 
brought out Logique et existence, Paris, 1953. 


HENRI MAGNAN is on the staff of Le Monde, the leading Paris 
newspaper. 


JULIAN MARIAS, among his numerous writings on philosophical topics 
in various languages, includes a recent Reason and Life, published 
in New Haven. 


NEAL OXENHANDLER is putting into final shape a book on Jean 
Cocteau. 


SERGIO J. PACIFICI has just published, with the University of Minnesota 
Press, his edition of an account of Pedro Cabral’s voyage to India. 


ADDRESSES. B. DE BOER, who visits the New York bookstores on our 
behalf, now does business from 102 Beverly Rd., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Unchanged in address, as in her willingness to supply you with French 
books, is Mrs. TAMARA BIEBER. Thanks to Professor Henry A. 
Grubbs we can inform you of her whereabouts in a quatrain @ la 
Mallarmé: 


Au cent quarante-six, facteur, de l’avenue 

Qu’on nomme Mohegan, cours sur terre et sur mer 
A New London, cité, dans le Connecticue 

Porter ce petit mot chez Tamara Bieber. 


Future Issues. Spring-Summer of 1956 is to be rendered even jollier 
by our first Cinema Issue. This will be followed six months later by 
a number that will consider ANDRE MALRAUX. 





